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THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


ds negotiation for the simultaneous withdrawal of the 
English fleet and the Russian army from the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople is difficult and delicate. An 
additional impediment to the success of the project has 
been raised by the late change in the Turkish Ministry. 
There can be no doubt that the dismissal of the President 
of the Council was effected by Russian influence brought 
to bear on the Suttan during the temporary absence of the 
English Ampassapor. At the present moment, notwith- 
standing the collapse of the monarchy, the Turkish Govern- 
ment may do much to promote or to thwart Russian designs. 
Menemet ALI, one of the few Turkish generals whose 
loyalty is above suspicion, has, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the Granp Dvukg, raised earthworks in front of 
his suburban camp which might render an attempted occu- 
= of the capital a doubtful undertaking. If the 

ussian army were to retire to Adrianople, or even to a 
less distant position, the Turks might in a short time 
render the approaches to Constautinople impregnable. 
On the other hand, the Turkish Government might, at 
the instigation of Russia, impede or prevent the return 
of the fleet through the Dardanelles, if it had once 
evacuated the Sea of Marmora; but, on the whole, the 
Turks are not likely to ally themselves against England 
with their hereditary and pitiless enemy. The revolt of 
the Mahometan population on the south of the Balkans 
appears to have been provoked by the cruelty of the Bulga- 
rians, and by the omission on the part of the Russians to 
provide any security for the race which is now in its turn 
oppressed. It is unlikely that the Turks will be less dis- 
posed than the Slavonic Mussulmans to turn as opportunity 
offers against the conquering invader. The SutTan may per- 
haps incline to the Power which in his opinion is best able 
to secure him against trouble and danger; and some of his 
Ministers, his favourites,and perhaps the ladies of his family, 
are probably in Russian pay. Persons in authority assert 
that the Porte will maintain strict neutrality in the event 
of war; but it seems certain that the people and the army 
will demand a close alliance with England. The simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the naval and military forces would 
therefore involve less risk to the English than to the Russian 
cause, especially as the conditions of such an arrangement 
could scarcely be violated except at the cost of offending the 
~— opinion of Europe. As the proposal originated at 

rlin, the measure was probably suggested or desired 
by the Russians, but the English Government was perfectly 
justified in accepting without hesitation the principle of a 
compromise. There is a certain danger in the proximity 
of two rival armaments, both prepared at any moment for 
a collision. An English fleet which maintains a nightly 
watch against torpedoes is not extremely remote from a 
state of war. In the meanwhile the attitude of the Russian 
authorities in the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
shows: little of that prudent self-restraint which would 
avoid occasions of possible collision. The intended review 
of sixty thousand troops at San Stefano, with the demand 
that churches should be placed at the disposal of the army 
for the purpose of Easter religious services, can certainly 
not be excused by any plea of military necessity. 

It would appear that Prince Bismarck is exerting him- 
self, not only to diminish the local risk of rupture, but 
to revive the project of a Con It is suggested that 


a preliminary Conference should be held to determine | 


that the treaties of 1856 and 1871 shall be the ostensible 
subjects of deliberation. The Russo-Turkish Treaty of 
San Stefano would in that case be brought incidentally 
under the cognizance of the plenipotentiaries, as an instru- 
ment which varies, and indeed abolishes, nearly all the 
provisions of the former treaties. By these contrivances 
it is supposed that Russia would be saved the necessity of 
retractation, while the English Government would practi- 
cally obtain its object of submitting the new treaty to 
European criticism. The overtures of a statesman who 
has from the first ostentatiously approved of all the 
Russian proceedings will be regarded with natural 
suspicion or hesitation; but Prince Bismarck’s present 
activity has perhaps been stimulated by the knowledge 
that a second war would be ruinous to Russia. If for 
any reason he is sincerely anxious to maintain peace, it 
would not be prudent to lose the opportunity of profiting 
by German influence. Count Anprassy will almost cer- 
tainly, as on all former occasions, acquiesce in the policy 
of Berlin. Even if the Congress meets, the English 
Government will be able at any time to recall its pleni- 
potentiary ; and, if war proves to be inevitable, Russia will 
have suffered more than England from a prolongation of 
suspense. The diplomatic position of the English Govern- 
ment has been greatly strengthened by a not OTe 
display of readiness for war. Lord Satisbury’s Circular 
was regarded as a doubtful experiment on the temper of 
Russia; but since it has been issued, and since it has been 
approved in all parts of Europe, the overbearing tone of 
Russia has been perceptibly modified. Prince Bismarck, 
who some time since announced that the Treaty of San 
Stefano was wholly unobjectionable, would perhaps not 
have engaged in a course of pacific negotiation if 
England had been less firmly resolved on independent 
action. 

It may be a question whether the Congress, when it 
meets, will have any future territorial settlement to dis- 
cuss. The Russian Government fully appreciates the 
blessedness of possession, which is, according to the 
proverb, nine points of the law. Its troops occupy some of 
the Turkish fortresses under the provisions of the armis- 
tice, and they claim the remainder by virtue of the 
terms of peace. It is said that the surrender of Shumla 
within a few days has been formally demanded; and the 
Turks are reproached with undue delay in the transfer of 
Batoum. When nearly all the stipulations of the Treaty 
of San Stefano are executed, the inquiry whether the 
conditions were admissible will be practically useless. 
It is highly probable that the acquisition of Batoum 
was one of the objects contemplated by the Russian 
Government as long ago as when the conspiracy 
was organized which afterwards served as a pretext for 
the Bulgarian atrocities. During the war the place 
was not taken, nor indeed seriously threatened, but it 
was well known that its surrender would be demanded 
at the conclusion of peace. The clause of the treaty which 

rovides for the cession was noticed as objectionable in 

rd Saispury’s despatch, and the Turks have shown a 
natural reluctance to incur an irreparable loss which might 
perhaps, if it could be delayed, be finally prevented by the 
action of the Congress. It is not improbable that the new 
PresipEent of the Councr, may have been appointed for 
the purpose of facilitating the surrender both of Batoum 
and of other places which are to be given up in accordance 
with the treaty. Some territorial cessions will almost 
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necessarily be conceded at a Congress, if it after all meets. 
The iniquitous fine which is imposed on the defeated belli- 
gerent is intended for the double purpose of serving as 
an excuse for further annexations of territory and of pro- 
viding a permanent means of pressure on the Turkish 
Government. No English plenipotentiary is likely to con- 
sent to a scheme which both ensures the dependence of 
Turkey on Russia, and interferes with revenues which 
already belong in part to English bondholders. 

Since it has become evident that the resistance of 
England to Russian aggression was serious and might 
prove formidable, the arrogance of the official press has in 
some degree subsided. Nothing has lately been heard of 
the threat of issuing letters of marque in defiance of the 
honourable undertaking contained in the Declaration of 
Paris. Even the less audacious subscription for the equip- 
ment of cruisers to molest English commerce has made 
little progress, nor is the name of the Czarewitcu as 
yet formally placed at the head of the list of subscribers. 
The conquest of India perhaps seems more remote since 
it has been known that a part of the native army 
is available in case of nced for purposes of war 
nearer home. It would be a mistake as well as an 
undignified proceeding to compete with an overweening 
adversary in threatsand menacesof defiance. The Govern- 
ment has done enough to prove that the just claims of 
England will not be waived; and even costly preparations 
are perhaps consistent with sound economy. It isa great 
advantage in negotiation to be able to make concessions 


and to assent to compromises without exposure toa suspicion | 


of timidity and weakness. Notwithstanding the agitation 
which still smouldersin Liberal Clubs and among political 
Dissenters, the genuine public opinion of England supports 
the Government in a policy which is believed to be at 
once temperate and vigorous. At the same time, no 
party deserving of the nameeither desires war or regards 
if with indifference. The members of the Government, even 
if they were wholly devoid of patriotic feeling, have the 
strongest personal interest in obtaining a peaceable solution. 
They well know that their present popularity would be 
endangered or destroyed by the first miscarriage of a cam- 
paign. The Minister of the day is habitually held respon- 
sible for military or naval failures which he has no power 
to prevent; and, even in the improbable contingency of 
uninterrupted good fortune, the burdens of war begin to be 
felt when the first excitement has subsided. Ifa tolerable 
issne is found from existing difficulties, Lord BeaconsFiELD 
and his colleagues will be rewarded by national gratitude. 
The choice between peace and war may perhaps not rest 
with England ; but there is no doubt that an honourable 
escape from the necessity of a conflict would be cordially 
welcomed, 


INSIDE RUSSIA. 


HE incidents of the trial of Vera SassvtitcH assume 

an increasirg significance. There is at least in the 
capital, and probably in many of the large towns, some- 
thing like a revolt against the tyranny of the Administra- 
tion. The jury only gave vent to a feeling which they 
shared with the vast majority of the society to which they 
belonged. This society can no longer patiently acquiesce 
in an order of things which once seemed right because it 
seemed too natural to be questioned. Not only the nation 
collectively, but every member of it, was held to belong to 
the Czar, who could do what he liked with his own. If 
the Czar thought right for some inscrutable reason that 
one of his living pieces of property should be sent to the 
farthest wilds of Siberia, the decree seemed mysterious, 
but as unquestionable as that which launches a thunder- 
bolt from the sky. Russia is now too far advanced for such 
a feeling to prevail universally. She has come too closely 
in contact with Europe, and has been too widely pene- 
trated by European conceptions of right and wrong. 
Hitherto the newborn spirit of criticism has chiefly, if 
not exclusively, shown itself in the formation of secret 
societies, in wild attempts of individuals to avenge them- 
selves or their relatives, and in unimportant outbreaks of 
students. What may be called society has felt, but has 
held its tongue. The time has now come when society 
speaks out, and Vera Sassunircu has broken the spell 
of its silence. The remarks of the press on the trial have 
been even more surprising than the verdict. No English 
journal could denounce our Government with greater free- 


dom than that with which the Russian press denounces the 
Government of the Czar. Vera Sassutitcn is frankly 
treated in print as an emissary from Heaven, sent to do 
justice where, through the imperfection of the law, horrible 
wrongdoing in high places would otherwise escape retri- 
bution. The Government could silence these journals in a 
moment if it dared and wished to do so. For what is said 
and printed about Vera SassuLitcu thousands of men and 
women might any day be made to share her fate. She, 
poor creature! has been made again to feel what is the 
nature of the Government under which she had the misfor- 
tune to be born. She could not be publicly executed with- 
out the condemnation of a regular tribunal, and from this 
extremity of fate the jury has saved her. But she is as 
much at the mercy of the Administration as any other Rus- 
sian subject, and since her acquittal she has disappeared. 
It may probably never be known where the rest of 
her miserable life will be spent. But, although she 
has been swept away, and although General Treporr 
is said to be in as high favour as ever, and the Czar has 
been persuaded that rigour and vigour are his surest stays 
of government, still society speaks out and speaks out with 
impunity. What happened in France in the last century 
is happening in Russia now. During the time of Louis 
XIV. French society was dumb. During the time of 
Lovis XV. it whispered. After Louis XVI. came to the 
throne it spoke out. The law was the same; the power of 
the Government was nominally the same. If lettres de 
cachet had been issued against a score of philosophers, 
the Governor of the Bastille would have welcomed the 
distinguished accession to his flock. But the Govern- 
ment could not use its powers. That which was 
in the thoughts of men exercised its mysterious in- 
fluence even over those against whom the bent of their 
thoughts was directed. Society sympathized with Vor- 
TAIRE, and not with the authorities, when he invoked the 
spirit of natural justice to condemn the torturers of Cauas. 
History never quite repeats itself ; and so many concurrent 
causes led to the French Revolution that it is impossible 
to say that, because one cause of the French Revolution is 
now visibly at work in Russia, there will be a Russian 
revolution. But it is safe to conjecture that the spirit of 
indignant criticism which the revelations of the recent 
trial have evoked will in some way or other continue to work 
until much is changed in the character and composition of 
the Government. 


The special grievance of the critical public in the case of 
Vera Sassvtirch was that the administrative authority 
had abused its powers. It did not complain that General 
Treporr had put men in a prison merely because he chose 
to think he should like to see them there; but it com- 
plained that, when he had got them there, he flogged them 
with wanton brutality. But the step is easy from con- 
demning the abuse of power to inquiring into the justifica- 
tion of its ordinary use. Vera SassuLitcn herself had 
tasted for nine years what is meant by the ordinary use 
of power in Russia. She is now tasting it again, and may 
probably taste it for the rest of her life. When it is heard 
as a dim rumour that some one has been seized by the 
authorities aud carried off into prison or exile, there is 
always felt to be a chance that the victim may possibly 
have done something very serious, of which none but the 
authorities are cognizant. But in the case of Vera 
SassuLitcH it was discovered that her sole offence had been 
that she was the friend of the sister of a man who had 
got intotrouble. The public was thus able to realize that 
under the established system of administration a pure 
accident may suffice to condemn a totally innocent person 
to a long life of misery. A girl of seventeen could be 
treated as a criminal for nine years because at school she 
had takena fancy to one of her companions. The question 
seems, therefore, to have forced itself on the minds of 
many Russians whether this is really the way in which 
Russians ought to be treated. Nor is it possible now for 
any Russians to think of what is going on at home, without 
also thinking of what is going on abroad. They have just 
gone through a very serious and costly war in order, as 
many of them sincerely believe, to make their fellow- 
Christians in Bulgaria happy. They have conquered, 
and, if the Treaty of San Stefano endures, they will 
have, for at least a limited time, the power of ruling 
the Bulgarians as they please. Something like the 
Russian system of administration will be introduced into 
the new province, and the knowledge or hope that this 
will be so naturally sets Russians thinking. They say 
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to themselves that, if the Russian administration in 
Bulgaria is like what it is at home, it is impossible to 
dream that it would make the Bulgarians happy. If it is 
improved, and made honest, mild, and equitable for the 
special benefit of the Bulgarians, why should these 
interesting people be better off than the Russians them- 
selves? The European interests involved are so large 
that we cannot look on Bulgaria merely as a field for an 
experiment. But, if Russia were allowed to administer 
Bulgaria for a time, it is probable that in no way 
could a greater change be produced in Russia itself. 
This administration would be carried on under the eyes 
of Europe, and what Europe thought of it Russians would 
know. They would find all acts of tyranny reported 
and denounced. The Russian authorities would be like 
school children doing their lesson with an inspector pre- 
sent, and pa t in praise or blame would be made 
strictly according to the results. Such improvements as 
were perceptible would be recorded, and the Russians at 
home would thus learn the instructive lesson how well 
their authorities could be made to behave if sufficient 
pressure was put upon them. The financial crisis, too, 
which must inevitably supervene as soon as the nation 
settles down into would at once bring home to the 
Russians at home what the cost of war is, and subject the 
authorities to the keen vigilance of private discontent. By 
great efforts, great patience and thought, aud the endur- 
ance of much suffering, Russia would probably, or at least 
might possibly, live through the time of trial, might re- 
establish her industry, and regain her credit. But it is 
very unlikely that, if the nation did thus much for itself 
and the Government, it would not ask that the Govern- 
ment which it has learnt to criticize should do something 
for it, should give ita purer and milder administration, 
and should show that, if the Czar can govern abroad so as 
to satisfy Europe, he can also govern at home so as to 
satisfy Russia. 

The dissatisfaction with the established system of 
government which has now manifested itself in society 
has long ago been revealed in the circles of the strange 
sect of the Nihilists. Society in Russia, as in France be- 
fore the Revolution, has a vague idea that the Adminis- 
tration ought to be reformed. It does not trouble itself 
much as to how this can be done. The critics of Louis 
XVI. until on the eve of 1789 did not ask themselves 
any definite questions or propose any sweeping changes. 
They did not inquire into the probable position of a 
transformed monarchy, or the probable fate of the Church 
and the aristocracy. The Nihilists have learnt to look 
on the whole subject in a different light. They so hate 
the entire system of Russian government that they con- 
centrate their thoughts on its abolition. To them all 
authority seems rotten and odious. The Czar is linked 
with the civil and military authorities, those authorities 
with the Church and the land, the Church and the land 
with family life. They see this, and, seeing it, do not know 
where to stop. They have looked in the face the telling 
argument that, if one part of the fabric is touched, all 
will come down. Let it come down is their wonderful 
answer. It is said that nothing will remain, but 
with that nothing we will be content. They 
are in the frame of mind of those who are re- 
solved to commit suicide because anything seems better 
than a protracted existence on earth. Nihilism is 
thus the voice of despair, and perhaps the fact that 
it is so explains in some measure how it pervades classes of 
society where it could not be supposed to have penetrated, 
and animates men who still go on with their daily occupa- 
tions. The number of Nihilists among Russian officers 
astonished Englishmen who shared the fortunes of the 
Danubian campaign. These men seemed to despair of 
everything, and yet did their military duty thoroughly 
well. In just the same way the mechanism of life, while life 
lasts, controls men who have convinced themselves that 
life is not worth having. They eat their dinner and make 
up their accounts, and take an umbrella with them 
if it seems likely to rain. Nihilists cannot escape 
from their likeness to the rest of the human race, and 
they go on much as other people do, even if they feel 
despair gnawing their breast. What the ultimate 
political effect of Nihilism may be no one can pretend 
to guess. For the present, it has naturally the effect 
of making the authorities cling with redoubled 
tenacity to the established system. Perhaps, too, the 
personal danger to the Czar from Nihilist fanatics is not 


wholly imaginary, and the minute precautions taken 
against the risk of assassination have a better justification 
than the wish to keep the Czar up to the desired mark of 
rigour and vigour. The immediate effect of Nibilism may 
therefore be adverse to reform; but still, when the cry of 
indignation is echoed by the cry of despair, the volume of 
sound must be increased; and the sound may become so 
loud as to arouse the Government out of the deafness which 
caution prompts it to assume. 


THE LANCASHIRE STRIKE. 


HE oe between the workpeople and their em- 
ployers in the cotton districts of Lancashire has 
assumed a phase which, if it does not diminish regret that 
strife should have arisen, very greatly adds to the general 
interest which the contest awakens. The men are striking 
for something quite new in the history of strikes. They 
are striking not for more wages, but for a peculiar policy 
in the prosecution of manufacturing enterprise. They con- 
ceive that they have formed a truer notion of the causes, 
the extent, and the remedies of the present badness of 
trade than the employers have been able to form, and they 
wish to guide the masters into true economic paths even 
at the cost of having themselves much to suffer while they 
are inculcating their lesson. What they practically assert 
is that they and their employers must be looked on, not 
perhaps as partners, but as adventurers in a common enter- 
prise. What will hurt one portion of this joint band 
of strugglers will hurt the other. If those who have 
hitherto been the leaders insist on going in a wrong 
direction, a solemn warning must be given them, so 
that a right direction may be taken while there is yet 
time. There is little asperity in the contest. The workmen 
set out their views in a temperate manifesto; the masters 
answer with no complaint of those who will not work for 
them, but with an exposition of the scientific principles 
which, as they consider, permanently govern the production 
of cotton fabrics. The operatives do not affect to hope for 
victory if the masters will not listen to them. Their object 
is not to vanquish, but to warn; and they are willing to 
spend their savings, and to go some way towards starva- 
tion, in order to force on their employers a proper considera- 
tion of their arguments. The masters say, and the men 
do not for a moment deny, that production is being carried 
on at a loss. They therefore propose that the loss shall 
be shared between themselves and their assistants, and 
that a reduction shall be made of ten per cent. on the 
wages, which would reduce the loss by an amount which is 
variously calculated at a quarter and a half of the whole. 
The men do not at all say that they ought not to lose 
while the masters are losing. They are quite content to be 
less well off in bad times. What they urge is that the 
masters misjudge the crisis. The market is glutted, and 
to bring back prices to a point which will allow a 
profit to be made, the amount of goods offered for sale 
must be lessened. What they propose is, therefore, that 
the mills shall only run four days a week, and they are 
ready to accept a reduction of ten per cent. on the wages 
earned in those four days. They therefore are ready to 
take much less to live on than the masters offer. A man 
who was earning a pound a week would still, if he accepted 
the proposal of the masters, earn eighteen shillings. But 
he offers to earn only the wages of four days, or thirteen 
shillings and fourpence, and to submit to a reduction of 
ten per cent. on that amount, which would bring his wages 
down to twelve shillings. There does not appear to be any 
reason for saying that the men wish to have two idle days 
in the week. They would rather work six days and earn 
eighteen shillings than work four days and earn twelve. 
But they say that, if they only earn twelve shillings for a 
time, they will bring back the market to the point which 
will allow them once more to earn a pound, whereas, if they 
take eighteen shillings now, the market will never get 
right. It will continue to droop, and they will have to 
submit perpetually to fresh reductions, and the masters 
will have to bear tresh losses. 

The masters might easily show that under the system 
proposed by the men they will lose for the present even 
more than theydonow. The loss on their machinery and 
capital standing idle for two days a week, and the unavoid- 
able cost of paying on these two days the wages of all the 
higher workmen, clerks, enginemen, and over-lookers who 


are paid by the month or year, far outweigh the gain of a 
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reduction of ten per cent. on the wages earned on the four 
days a week. If this was disputed, it would be easy to 
oalee the point to arbitration, for the arbitrator would have 
definite and indisputable figures to take as the basis of his 
calculation. Bnt this is not the point in dispute. The 
workmen would not be in the least convinced if it were 
proved to them that the masters who accepted their pro- 
—< would lose more than they lose now. The reply would 
that the masters certainly lost more, and that the men 
lost very much more, than if a reduction of ten per cent. 
on the wages of the week were made; but that it is 
for the good of all that this extra loss should be borne. 
This brings us back to the real issue, and it is 
one as to which no reference to arbitration is possible. 
For where the disputants differ is in their general concep- 
tion of the course of trade throughout the world. The 
view of the workman is that England commands trade. 
England has made a mistake, and has produced too large a 
stock of cotton goods. All that she has to do is for a 
while to produce less, and then the world, becoming gradu- 
ally short of cotton goods, will gladly pay more for them, 
and so trade will revive, and then England may be as active 
as ever, and good profits and good wages will be assured. 
The suffering which the workmen are willing to undergo, 
and the extra losses which they ask the masters to sustain, 
are thus looked on as altogether temporary. They are the 
penalties of a mistake which need not be repeated. The 
supply has exceeded the demand; but after a short period 
of trial the supply would be exactly adjusted to the de- 
mand, and then, as the soundest political economists assure 
us, everything would go well. The precise amount of 
cotton goods required to permit fair wages and fair profits 
to be earned would be produced and no more, and the trade 
would be thus placed on a thoroughly sound basis, and 
masters and men would live in security and comfort. 


If the facts were what the workmen assume them 
to be, it would be difficult to refute their arguments. 
But the masters say that the workmen are wrong in two 
very important points. In the first place, they deny 
that England commands the trade of the world in 
cotton goods, for she is exposed to competition. The Ame- 
ricans, more especially, are competing with us, not only in 
the Eastern market, but even here in England. It is said 
that they have been enabled to compete with us in the 
Eastern market through the fraudulent folly of English 
manufacturers, who have lost their customers by palming 
off on them adulterated goods, and that the cotton goods 
sent here from the States have been sent by speculators 
who, being brought to the verge of bankruptcy by rash 
trading, have sent their stocks here to realize whatever 
they would fetch. The masters reply that these allega- 
tions may be to some extent true; but we must not be 
misled by casual incidents of this kind, and must attend 
to the main fact, which is that the Americans can produce 
at a less cost than we can, principally because they pay 
lower wages ; and they point to the beginnings of compe- 
tition in other quarters, as, for example, in China and India. 
At present this competition may not be very serious, 
but its dimensions are growing, and we cannot afford to be 
blind to facts because we do not like them. There is, 
however, something much more serious to think of than 
competition, and this is that England has too many mills 
for her market, even if this market did not attract compe- 
titors. The area of her cotton trade has been diminished 
by protection. Countries which were once open to her 
are no longer open. The existing mills were calculated to 
meet the wants of millions who now draw their supplies 
from other sources. Nor is it only that protection has 
diminished the area of our trade. Accidental causes stopped 
for a time the natural production of many countries. The 
German war, for example, checked for a time production in 
Germany. Suddenly a vast amount of capital was introduced 
into our cotton trade, and we set mills going as if there 
were no limits to our purchasers. Even, therefore, if by 
some arrangement such as that which the workmen propose 
prices could be so raised as to reach a paying point, the 
existing English mills could not be all worked without 
again glutting the market. The true remedy, therefore, 
for the distress in the trade is, according to the masters, 
to shut up some of the mills. There are capitalists, or 
persons who once were capitalists, who will have to go 
to the wall, and the operatives whom they employ must 
get their bread in some other way. This is a sad but 
stern necessity, and masters and men have got to face 
it. When the mills are reduced in number, then those 


producers who continue to work will have a sufficient 
market, if only they can set foreign competitors at 
defiance. In order to do this, masters and men must 
work together. With an acceptance of the minimum of 
profits, rigid economy, the adoption of every improvement, 
and lower wages, England may retain her command of 
the cotton market, but in no other or more simple 
and pleasant way. To prepare for this state of things the 
masters, while undergoing a present loss, ask the men to 
work as hard as ever, and get less for what they do. 
The race, as they say, will be to the industrious, the 
clever, and the frugal; and no artificial means of re- 
covering prosperity, like that suggested by the workmen, 
can possibly succeed in the long run. 


THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Ege current number of the Quarterly Review contains 
an elaborate answer to a pamphlet called The Crown 
and the Cabinet, which, in consequence of the party passion 
of the moment, has attracted much more attention than it 
deserves. It was only because the anti-Turkish agitation 
of 1876 had not wholly died out that the opponents of the 
foreign policy of the Government condescended to accept 
the aid of a writer who sneers at royalty and aristocracy 
under the refined designation of “ hereditary brains.” Yet 
“*Verax” probably expresses a feeling of genuine sur- 
prise with which many English readers learned from 
Mr. Taeopore Marttn’s admirable book that the Crown 
is other than an absolute and permanent fiction. The 
vindication of the prerogative in the Quarterly Review is 
somewhat too declamatory; nor are the historical illustra- 
tions uniformly accurate. The paper, if it had been pub- 
lished thirty years ago, might perhaps have been attributed 
to Sir ArcuiBaLp ALIson, who, according to Lord Bracons- 
FIELD, wrote to prove that Providence was on the side of 
the Tories ; and some of the opinions and arguments seem 
to be borrowed from the less familiar Greek History of 
Mitrorp. Little light is thrown on the character and 
conduct of the QuEEN and the Prince Consort by refer- 
ences to the famous Athenian decree against Mitylene, 
which “ makes it easy for us to understand the impotence 
“of its democracy to withstand the solid concentration of 
“the Macedonian phalanx.” Athenian tactics, in them- 
selves not contemptible, had nothing to do with the influ- 
ence of demagogues in the Assembly. The great popular 
leader who “ wielded at will that fierce democracy ” was by 
far the most formidabie opponent of Paitir. Denunciations 
of “ hereditary brains” are more vulgar than apocryphal 
history, but they are perhaps less remote from the imme- 
diate issue. The reviewer has not been more fortunate in 
the modern researches which have taught him that, “ when 
‘* Georace III. came to the throne, he won the hearts of his 
“ people by inserting with his own hand in the Royal Speech 
“ the phrase that ‘he gloried in the name of Briton.’”” No 
single word could have been more offensive to those of 
the Krxa’s subjects who rightly gloried in the name of 
Englishmen. In those pre-ethnological days, though there 
might be some confusion between the nations to which 
Hencist and Caracracus respectively belonged, a Briton 
was another term for a Scotchman, and a Scotchman meant 
Lord Bute. ‘The phrase in the Krye’s Speech was uni- 
versally and indignantly ascribed to the unpopular favourite, 
who had without doubt either written it himself or taught 
it to his Royal pupil. The question no longer possesses 
practical importance, except as a test of fitness to teach 
constitutional history. 

The author of the Manchester pamphlet is right in attach- 
ing importance to the true theory of constitutional govern- 
ment, though it is impossible to propound any but an 
approximate interpretation of a varying and elastic doctrine. 
He perhaps also thinks himself fortunate in the oppor- 
tunity of submitting to popularcensure an element in the 
constitutional system which has for many years been 
scrupulously excluded by all parties from the sphere of 
political controversy. Attacks on the Established Church 
or on landowners are pleasant and profitable ; but they have 
the disadvantage of being hackneyed. The Queen offers a 
perfectly new subject for disparagement, because politicians 
and even agitators have deliberately chosen to limit the 
range of faction. Mr. Bricut has uniformly inculcated 
respect for the person and office of the Query. Mr. Grap- 
STONE probably intended to adopt part of the opinions of 
“ Verax’ when he lately informed a meeting of Dis- 
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senting ministers that Mr. Marrin’s book was in some 
respects open to criticism. The unconstitutional con- 
duct with which the Quzen is charged by a portion of 
the pro-Russian party is of a singularly impalpable and 
paradoxical character. Her sanction has been given, 
not to any speech or despatch, but to the publi- 
cation of a Memoir relating to events which happened 
more than twenty years ago. It cannot be denied that 
both the QuEEN and the Prince Consort then blamed the 
lawless ambition of Nicuo.as, the timidity of the King of 
Prussia, and, worst of all, the sudden change of policy 
adopted by Mr. Giapstone and some of his friends as soon 
as they resigned office. It was possible and probable that 
the Memoir would exercise some influence over public 
opinion at a moment when Russia had resumed her secular 
attempt to conquer Turkey. The book has perhaps tended 
to promote the popular reaction of the last three months, 
though, if the wisdom, the patriotism, and the foresight of 
the Prince Consort had been less conspicuous, the con- 
trary effect would have been produced. It is, it seems, un- 
constitutional for the QuEEN to interfere in public affairs 
even so far as to let the country know how, under the 
direction of her natural adviser, she spoke and acted during 
the Crimean war. The inference or insinuation that, now 
as then, the QUEEN is sensitively alive to the honour and 
best interests of England, may be accepted without reluct- 
ance by loyal subjects. 


The English Constitution is a peculiar result of historical 
causes. It could not have been intentionally constructed, 
and its nature can only be imperfectly ascertained, partly 
by observation and principally by a kind of instinct; 
but, although it appears to students artificial and even 
anomalons, it is not an impossible fabric. Even foreign 
observers who, like the laborious Srockmak, are utterly in- 
capable of understanding the spirit of the Constitution, 
know that it could not exist for a day if it were incon- 
sistent with natural laws. A King, or a Prince Consort who 
practically administers regal functions, has a vast nominal 
prerogative, and he is in constant intercourse with the 
Ministers who directly govern the nation. Although the 
same personage may happen to be one of the ablest and 
most upright of statesmen, “ VERAx”’ would require him 
to abstain from expressing any opinion or taking any 
part in business. At the beginning of the Crimean war 
a foolish faction raised a clamour against the Prince 
Consort, because he was believed to see Ministerial 
despatches and to advise the QuzEN on public affairs. As 
soon as Lord ABERDEEN publicly stated that the Prince 
did all these things, and that it was absurd to suppose that 
he did not, the agitation wholly collapsed. It is a sufficient 
answer to “VeERAx” that the sovereign is necessarily 
cognizant of State affairs; and that for a man in Prince 
ALBERT’S position to remain silent and passive would 
have been a base dereliction of duty. Neither the Prince 
nor the QUEEN, at any time during the Crimean war, 
attempted to tamper with the securities which are furnished 
by the Constitution against aggression on the part of the 
Crown. The Prince Consort’s letter to the King of 
Prussia, and all other State documents which he composed, 
were approved, before they were sent, by Lord CLaxEnpDon, 
who from that time became exclusively responsible for their 
tenor and for their opportuneness. Almost the only error 
which Prince ALBERT committed during his public life was 
the pretension to overrule the foreign policy of Lord 
PatMeERSTON; but for the dismissal of the Minister who had 
lost the favour of the Crown Lord Jonny RusszLt made 
himself responsible. It would have been better if the 
Prince had not retained a feeling of resentment against his 
powerful antagonist ; but his prejudice was not allowed to 
interfere with the public interest or with constitutional 
practice. The quarrel was consummated at the end of 
1851. Exactly three years afterwards the Queen, acting 
as always by the advice of the Prince, appointed Lord 
Patmerston to the office of Prime Minister, which he re- 
tained with a short interval to the end of his life. Itis a 
part, not especially of the English Constitution, but of the 
nature of things, that ability, industry, and conscientious 
conviction should affect the judgment and conduct of 
others. The Prince Consort commanded the respect and 
confidence of successive Ministers ; and, being dead, he yet 
speaks in Mr. Martin’s book without any infringement of 
the Constitution. 

The best commentary on the modern English Constitu- 
tion is Mr. Bacenor’s; and his general propositions will 
often supply an answer to the inquiry whether any 


specified act is unconstitutional ; but the most thoughtful 
writer could scarcely have anticipated the suggestion that 
it was unconstitutional for the QuEEN to sanction the pub- 
lication of a Memoir of her husband. It is happily not 
possible to collect many modern instances of unconstitu- 
tional measures introduced by Ministers of the Crown. 
The revival after four hundred years of an obsolete pre- 
rogative in Lord Patmerston’s creation of a life peerage 
was flagrantly unconstitutional, though it may possibly 
have been legal. Mr. Grapstone’s Royal Warrant, issued 
for the express purpose of overruling the decision of Par- 
liament, was in spirit unconstitutional, though the measure 
might have been justifiable if no Bill for the abolition of 
purchase had been previously introduced. In these cases, 
and in a few other instances which might be collected, the 
Ministers used the prerogative of the Crown for unusual or 
questionable purposes; but it has never been suggested that 
the QuEEN was morally responsible for a doubtful measure. 
If an Act of Parliament as atrocious as the decree for the 
massacre of the inhabitants of Mitylene could by 7 
bility be passed, the interposition of the veto of the Crown 
might possibly be justifiable, as it would be undeniably 
legal; but it would be a bold constitutional innovation. 
In the imaginary contingency there would still be Ministers 
responsible to Parliament and the country. For the publi- 
cation of Mr. Martin’s book no Minister is responsible ; 
but the QuzeN, in a constitutional sense, as in contempla- 
tion of law, has assuredly done no wrong. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE war in South Africa continues to bear the unsatis- 

factory character common to such conflicts. As often 
as it is supposed to be over it breaks out afresh. The 
natives seem to share with their English masters the cha- 
racteristic of not knowing when they are beaten. In the 
“diary of the war” which is sent from the Colonial 
Secretary’s office at Cape Town, the events of one day are 
usually a repetition of the events of the preceding day. 
Skirmishes, surprises, capture of cattle, and slaughter of 
natives are incidents that recur with wearisome iteration. 
Caffres are seen afar off in the bush, firing is heard at a 
distance. An English column comes upon a body of the 
enemy, kills so many, and carries off so many sheep and 
oxen. A night patrol overtakes some Caffres making off 
with stolen cattle, kills a few of them and recaptures the 
booty. A party of volunteers are surrounded by Caffres, 
their horses killed, and they themselves wounded. News 
comes that the enemy is being driven into the bush and 
that the troops are following them up. Apparently they 
have followed them a little too closely, for the next telegram 
says that our forces had to retire from the bush ; but adds, 
by way of consolation, that they retired in good order. 
Meantime Kiva, the Galeka chief, has been killed, and 
KR. seems disposed to make peace. There is no comment 
possible on such a narrative as this. Life in Cape Town 
seems for the moment to reproduce in a general way the 
life with which all the first colonists were familiar, whether 
in Africa, America, or Australia. It is the combination of 
this rudimentary state of society with the apparatus of 
Parliamentary government that makes the distinction. A 
chapter from Cooper’s novels alternates with a chapter 
from Sir Ersxine’s May’s Constitutional History. 

It is useless to hazard any prediction as to the duration 
of the war. The fact that the materials for carrying it on 
upon the side of the natives seem to be almost exhausted 
goes for little or nothing. Even civilized nations some- 
times prolong resistance when, according to all military 
precedent, they ought to have no choice left but to submit, 
and savage races have a still greater faculty of disappoint- 
ing expectation. We know that the Caffres must be sub- 
dued some time or other, and that is really all that there is 
any room to feel certain about. It is more to the purpose 
to learn what are the measures which the Government of 
Cape Town propose to take when the war does wear itself 
out. Mr. Spriccs,the new Prime Minister, has made a 
speech to his constituents, in which he says that the 
Government have at length made up their mind to break 
down the power of the Caffre chiefs. Hitherto they have 
contented themselves with talking about this desirable 
change; but this time they have a policy ready to be 
submitted to the Colonial Parliament when it meets on the 
toth of next month. The two sources of the power 
hitherto exercised by the chiefs have been the possession 
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of arms by the natives and the tribal organization. The 
possession of arms converted the natives into a military 
reserve living in constant readiness to be called out. The 
tribal organization made the chiefs the only holders of 
property, and thereby gave them a material, as well as a 
moral, influence. In future it is proposed that the natives 
shall be disarmed, and that they shall live on plots of 
land assigned to each family, instead of, as now, upon land 
assigned to the whole tribe, and consequently managed 
by the leaders of the tribe. A man who owns land for 
humself is certainly less likely to risk the possession of it 
by rebelling against the Government than a man who 
only shares land with his tribe in some kind of joint 
ownership ; and the chance of his not yielding to the temp- 
tation will be farther increased by the removal of the 
weapon the possession of which has hitherto made it 
possible to yield to it. Some such policy as this seems the 
only one that can enable Englishmen and natives to live at 
peace with one another. Historians may regret the dis- 
appearance of a primitive mode of tenure; but it is one 
that is clearly unsuitable for a subject race. To men 
living on tribal land the favour of their chiefs is naturally 
more important than the favour of a Government which 
does not guarautee their titles. 


Mr. Spriccs’s speech is also interesting as containing the 
fullest account that has been given of the circumstances 
which led to the resignation of the Motteno Cabinet. Mr. 
MOoLrTENo appears to have held peculiar theories as to the 
place of the Executive in the Constitution. He did not 
deny that Sir Barrie Frere had the right, if he chose to 
exercise it, of commanding the Imperial troops, but he 
denied that this right extended to colonial troops acting in 
concert with them. This contention was especially incon- 
venient because Sir Bartts Frere and Mr. Mo.reno have 
all along held entirely opposite views as to the state of the 
colony. Mr. Mo.reno has been iv the habit of denying that 
another Caffre war could possibly break out. During the 
last Session of Parliament the frontier members had given 
the Government warning of what was in the air, and 
when Sir Barrie Frere, after visiting the Eastern districts, 
saw what was coming upon the colony, he urged Ministers 
to take the necessary measures of defence. Yet nothing 
was done. The Cabinet had all along maintained that 
there would be no war, and they did not choose to act as 
though they suspected that there might be a war after all. 
When the war did begin, Mr. Motreno adhered to his 
theory that the Governor had no authority over the colo- 
nial troops, or, at all events, that the right to direct their 
movements rested solely with the Cabinet. Sir Barrie 
Frere found at last that he was left in ignorance of the 
military movements directed by the Ministers, and there- 
upon he spoke to Mr. MoLtreno in a way which led him to 
tender his resignation. Mr. Morireno had then another 
chance offered him. Sir BarTLe Frere was not anxious to 
change his Ministers; he only wanted to get certain 
measures which he thought essential to the prose- 
cution of the war passed by the Colonial Parliament. 
Mr. Mo.reno, true to his original position that there was 
no war to be prosecuted, refused to advise the Government 
to call Parliament together before the usual time. Sir 
Barrie Frere then declared himself ready to accept the 
resignation which Mr. Motreno had tendered before, and 
on Mr. Motreno refusing to repeat the offer, he very pro- 
perly dismissed him. There is no reason to believe that 
the people of the colony are at all unwilling to bear their 
proper share of the burdens which the war has created ; 
and at all events it is of the utmost importance that their 
attitude in the matter should be ascertained. So long as 
Mr. MoLteyo remained in office there was no opportunity 
of doing this, since he refused to bring the necessary 
proposals before Parliament. His successor raises no 
objections on this head. He is properly grateful to 
the Imperial Government for the aid which it gave the 
colony amidst the difficulties caused by the neglect and 
incapacity of Mr. Moureno’s Administration, and he pro- 
poses that the colonists should give a practical shape 
to their gratitude by passing ‘a really good Defence 
“ Bill.’ Mr. Sprices understands by a really good Defence 
Bill a Bil] which, if its provisions are adopted in their in- 
tegrity, shall enable the colony to fight its own battles 
without the assistance of Imperial troops. Whether this 
standard of military self-sufficiency can be realized in its 
ideal completeness is perhaps doubtful; but at all events 
the colony ought to be perfectly well able to defend 
itself against the petty attacks of which a Caffre war 


usually consists. A militia organization of no very onerous 
kind is all that would be ordinarily demanded; and a 
colony which is not willing to furnish this has no just pre- 
tensions to the privilege of self-government. Mr. Sprices 
appears to look forward to a large measure of confede- 
ration under which a “great South African dominion” 
shall start into life. Before colonies can unite themselves 
to any useful purpose they must severally display a desire 
not to be beholden to the mother-country in every difficulty 
that may befall them. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND MR. BRIGHT AND THE 
DISSENTERS. 


OTH Mr. Grapsrone and Mr. Bricut, soon after the 
beginning of the Easter recess, addressed Noncon- 
formist meetings on the only subject which at present 
excites public interest. Mr. Bricur indeed, during the 
greater part of his speech, confined himself to the ex- 
pression of the kindly feelings with which he sincerely 
regards all mankind, except Conservatives, Churchmen, 
and political opponents in general. It was not surprising 
that he should also appeal to the disapproval of war 
which he apparently attributes as an exclusive sentiment 
to the Nonconformist congregations throughout the 
kingdom. The implied suggestion that the Hstablished 
Church cultivates a bloodthirsty desire for slaughter may 
perhaps be a little uncharitable, as it is certainly un- 
founded ; but Nonconformist orators are not in the habit 
of loving those whom they have selected as their enemies. 
It may be said on behalf of the non-Dissenting portion of 
the community that it includes all shades of political 
opinion. A man does not think it necessary to vote with 
Mr. Bricur or against him merely because he goes to his 
parish church on Sundays, and allows his wife to teach his 
children the Catechism. Nonconformists, on the other 
hand, or rather the ministers and quasi-ministers who 
undertake to represent them, delight to regard themselves 
as members of a faction. Mr. Bricut’s Sunday-school 
teachers may be supposed to have cordially agreed with his 
denunciation of ‘‘ the unspeakable wickedness of war, its 
“ multitudinous crimes, its horrors, and its sufferings.” If 
they had not belonged to aggressive and pugnacious sects, 
some of them perhaps would have remembered that there 
was another side to the question. If the best and most 
conscientious political communities renounced in all con- 
tingencies the duty of going to war, no impediment would 
remain to check the oppressors and conquerors who are 
untroubled by similar scruples. The unprovoked invasion 
of Turkey by Russia had been meditated and prepared for 
years ; it involved multitudinous crimes and unspeakable 
sufferings, and the only obstacle to the absolute triumph of 
lawless force is the resistance which is unwillingly offered 
by England. A general condemnation of war impairs 
the authority of a protest against any particular war 
on the ground that it is unnecessary and unjust. Many 
who agree with Mr. Bricur that there is even now no 
sufficient reason for war still hold that wrongful ambition 
ought not to enjoy a monopoly of warlike power. 

Mr. GLapsTone’s audience was more exclusively pro- 
fessional and sectarian, though there is no apparent reason 
why rejection of bishops or of infant baptism should affect 
the judgment which may be formed on the Eastern question. 
It is, indeed, not impossible that the Dissenting ministers 
who proclaim themselves special followers of Mr. Guap- 
STONE may have a practical motive for their zealous 
adhesion to his Eastern policy. If he could be induced to 
advocate the abolition of the Established Church, the Dis- 
senting ministers would be abundantly rewarded for their 
anti-Turkish zeal. On many late occasions Mr. GLADSTONE 
has taken pains invidiously to contrast the Nonconformist 
preachers with the clergy who have not for the most part 
taken any active share in the agitation. In his attacks on 
the policy which he attributes to the Government, Mr. 
GLADSTONE is in some degree hampered by a difficulty from 
which Mr. Brigut is exempt. As a Minister who shared 
the responsibility of the Crimean war he finds it necessary 
to distinguish between two apparently similar contin- 
gencies ; and even Mr. GLapsToNz’s ingenuity would, before 
a less favourable audience, not be completely or uniformly 
successful. ‘‘We took upon ourselves,” he said, “ with 
“something approaching to a romantic, but, at any rate, 
“not an ignoble sentiment, the task of vindicating the 
“ public law of Europe against the claim set up by the 
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“ Emperor of Russta, not of redressing the wrongs of 
“‘ the Christian races, for that was not the question in issue 
“ at that time, but a claim of a right of constant inter- 
“ ference in the affairs of neighbouring countries, an inter- 
“ ference renewable at will, without any provision for 
“ enforcing it when it was wanted, or prevénting it when 
“it was not. That was the claim, and during the negoti- 
“ ations the people of this country knew perfectly well what, 
“in a certain contingency, they might have to go to war 
“ for. Have they a similar knowledge now?” It might 
have been supposed, if Mr. Giapstone had said nothing 
else, that he was stating the case of the Government 
in defence of their present policy. The provisions of 
the treaty of San Stefano give the Emperor of Russta a 
claim of constant interference in the affairs of Armenia, of 
Epirus, and Thessaly, and still more definitely of the new 

rovince of Bulgaria, which includes the greater part of 
Decepene Turkey. It is true that there are now still more 
pressing objections to the Russian pretensions; but the 
provocation which caused the Crimean war was slighter 
than the challenge offered by the recent treaty. 


Much of Mr. Grapstone’s speech was a deliberate repe- 
tition, in an aggravated form, of Lord Dersy’s unfortunate 
discussion of Continental alliances; yet Mr. GLapsTone 
himself, if not a recent incumbent of the Foreign Office, is 
a responsible statesman, bound to consult the susveptibili- 
ties of foreign Governments, and to abstain from any appeal 
to national prejudice and antagonism. The Nonconformist 
ministers, who have neither political habits of thought nor 
official responsibility, were probably pleased with a wanton 
series of insults to Austria, which Mr. Guapsrone selects 
as the object of his antipathy because no other Power is 
so likely to ally itself with England against Russia. In 
the event of a conflict between the two Empires Mr. Guap- 
STONE confidently and complacently foretells the triumph 
of the aggressive despotism of the North. “ You who have 
‘* read the histories of former wars, and have compared 
“the resistance which the Russians made to NapoLron 
“‘ with the resistance which the Austrians made to Napo- 
“* LEON, you who recollect how Austria was unable to keep 
‘*down her own Hungarian subjects, and only by the 
“ might of Russia effected it, you may very easily antici- 
“pate what the result of that death struggle between 
“ Austria and Russia would be.” The wars of Narorron 
are perhaps not a principal subject of study at Dissenting 
colleges; but those who know anything of the history 
of the time are well aware that the pertinacious resist- 
ance of Austria to the ambition of Naporzon continued, 
with short intervals, for nearly twenty years. Superior 
military genius enabled the conqueror of Europe to beat 
down his enemy again and again; but at Marengo, and 
again at Aspern, he was on the verge of ruin; and 
Austerlitz was avenged by Leipsic. Some of the older 
preachers who listened to Mr. Grapsrone had probably 
shared thirty years ago in the popular enthusiasm for those 
Hungarians who defended their constitutional rights till, 
as Mr. Giapstone says, they were crushed by the might 
of Russia. In the event of war, the Austrian Emprror 
would no longer have to keep down Hungarian malcon- 
tents. Their Parliament not long since ended a debate on 
the Eastern question with shouts of ‘‘ England for ever!” 
A trifling episode in Mr. GuapsTonn’s speech has since 
furnished a curious illustration of the state of English 
feeling. An erroneous report that Mr. Grey had defeated 
Mr. Riptey in South Northumberland naturally gave 
satisfaction to the meeting. It now appears that Mr. Grey 
cordially supported the Eastern policy of the Government 
as embodied in Lord Sauispury’s despatch, and that he pro- 
tested against the language of Mr. GLapsToNnn’s speeches 
and writings. 

No more unjustifiable language has been used through- 
out the whole Eastern controversy than in the peroration 
of Mr. Gtapstone’s elaborate and unwarrantable attack 
upon Austria, The Montenegrins are, in his judgment, un- 
fairly deprived of the fruit of their victories by their 
powerful neighbour; and, if Mr. GLapstonz’s words were 
literally interpreted, he would apparently propose that 
England should declare war against Austria on behalf of 
the gallant and barbarous mountaineers. ‘“ They” (the 
Montenegrins) ‘‘ have made their own way, and is England 
“ to stand by and see the fruits of their most honourable 
“ triumph wrested out of their hands by the overweening 
“dominion of a Power which has not yet registered a 
“single title to the gratitude of mankind ?” 


language to Russia, which has long been the unfriendly 
rival, and sometimes the enemy, of Kngland. For Austria, 
which has long been the friend, and sometimes the active 
ally, of England—for Austria, which, as he well knows, 
has been threatened with disruption and destruction by 
Russian agitators, and which at this moment, in 
the presence of great dangers and audacious en- 
croachments, shrinks nervously from a defensive war, 
Mr. Guapstone has only taunts and defiance. It is not 
known whether he still regards as an open question his 
future resumption of office ; but in his passionate partisan- 
ship he seems bent on making himself impossible as a 
Minister. In the next sentence Mr. GuapsToneE pathetically 
reminds his admiring hearers that they are representatives 
of peace. They may learn from him that professions of 
devotion to peace are compatible with unprovoked hatred, 
not only of domestic antagonists, but of foreign States 
which for reasons of their own dissent from the policy of 
an English faction. It may be doubted whether, in adding, 
in Mr. Giapstone’s phrase, the noblest page to the history 
of Nonconformity, the ministers are consulting their own 
professional interest. Their congregations sympathize to 
a certain extent in their social jealousy of the Established 
clergy, and Liberals find that chapel organizations are often 
convenient instruments of political action; but English. 


mysterious powers of Romish priests. A meeting of clergy 
of the Establishment on a disputed question of foreign 
policy would be regarded by the laity with more surprise 
than admiration. The religious tenets of Nonconformist 
sects are entitled to the utmost respect; but the occupa- 
tion of preaching for or against predestination or election 
has no bearing on the question whether Russia is to be 
dominant from the Baltic to the Indian Ocean. The pro- 
bable unacquaintance of the majority of Dissenting ministers 
with European history and politics furnishes opportunity 
for such vagaries as Mr. Guiapstonn’s assault on the 
Austrian Government and nation. 


-THE FOUNDATIONS OF LONDON. 


peer may be clauses in the Buildings Acts Amend- 
ment Bill which need amendment even after the 
careful revision which the Bill has undergone at the hands 
of a Select Committee; but the evidence which has just 
been printed leaves no room for doubt as to the necessity 
of enacting stringent provisions to check the practice of 
building houses upon animal and vegetable refuse of the 
foulest kid. It has long been suspected that in London 
clay was a healthier foundation than gravel, because clay, 
being of no particular use, is suffered to remain; while 
gravel, having a market value, is often removed. The 
testimony of the Surveyors and Medical Officers of Health 


the condition to which gravel can be reduced before doing 
duty as a foundation for dwelling-houses, with a minute- 
ness which leaves nothing to be desired. Parliament may 
think proper to mutilate the clauses of the Bill which give 
the Metropolitan Board power to deal with the mischief; 
but, if so, it will mutilate them with a full knowledge 
of the practices of builders and of the sanitary results to: 
which those pracices lead. It is well that Londoners should 
understand precisely what the issue between the Board and. 
the builders is, and we propose to give our readers a suc- 
cinct statement of the facts as established by the evidence. 
Over the entire parish of Battersea the process of remov-- 
ing the natural soil and filling up the excavation with 
refuse has been going on for many years, The gravel is: 
dug ont to a depth of seven or eight feet, and into the gulf 
thus formed filth of every description is shot. As soon as 
the ground thus made becomes level with the surrounding 
soil houses are built on it, and, for the most part, as soon 
as they are inhabited, disease breaks out in them. For 
some time the sewers have been unjustly blamed for this ; 
but as, upon opening them, they have been found compa- 
ratively clean, the opinion of e now is that the 
real source of the evil is to be found in the: effluvia 
coming from the decomposing matters underneath the 
houses. At Hackney Wick there is a district com- 
prising some ten acres in which the death-rate is ex- 
traordinarily high—37 per 1,000 for 1876,and 32 per 
1,000 for 1877, these tigures comparing with a death-rate 


STONE has often bitterly complained of the use of irritating 


for the whole of Hackney of 18 per 1,000 in 1876, and 


tradesmen are not Irish peasants to be guided at will. 
by clerical agitators; nor have Dissenting ministers the. 


who were examined before the Select Committee describes - 
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19 per 1,000 in 1877. The houses in this district have 
been built on what is called a dust-shoot. The connexion 
between the nature of the foundations and the health of 
the inhabitants was strikingly shown by the example of 
another set of houses. In this case the ground had once 
been a brick-field, and into the holes caused by the removal 
of brick-earth the dust-carts of the neighbourhood had for 
years discharged their contents. So far, therefore, there 
was no reason why the houses should have been less un- 
healthy than those in the first-mentioned district. But the 
Medical Officer of Health was able to persuade the builder 
to concrete the whole foundation from wall to wall. 
Between the floors of the houses and the foundations an 
impenetrable barrier was thus interposed; and the con- 
trast between the death-rate in the houses where there 
is concrete and the death-rate in houses where there 
is not is described as extraordinary. In 1876, among 
344 people living over the concrete, there was not one 
death ; in 1877 there were four deaths, none of which 
were referable to the class of diseases which are caused 
or aggravated by unhealthy effluvia. In the parish of 
Marylebone the Officer of Health had for some time been 
struck with the fact that in certain parts of his district 
there were continual outbreaks of epidemic disease without 
the presence of any of the causes to which such outbreaks are 
usually assigned. At length he discovered that the one 
characteristic which all these parts of the district have in 
common is that the houses have been built upon a founda- 
tion of decayed animal and vegetable refuse. Decomposed 
organic matter bears a principal part in the production of 
zymotic disease, and here were decomposed organic matter 
and zymotic disease in actual and unmistakable contact. 
The construction and contents of a particular slop-shoot 
are thus described by Dr. WuiTmore. It was a large 
space of about 200 feet square, built up at the sides to a 
considerable height by means of paving stones, so that the 
liquid matter thrown into it should not escape, and this was 
filled up to a height of some six feet with what is called the 
“ slop” from the streets. ‘At that time’”—meaning, we 
imagine, during the months or years in which this fill- 
ing process was going on—‘“ vegetable refuse, decaying 
“ animal matter, dead cats and dogs, fish cuttings, entrails 
“ of fowls, and every available filth was thrown into this 
“heap.” In many cases houses have been built upon a still 
more foundation. The houses rest upon disused 
cesspools which, instead of being emptied and filled up 
with dry earth or good brick rubbish as the Act of Par- 
liament required they should be, were simply bricked up 
and plastered over. Through this brick and plaster the 
gases generated in the cesspool easily escape, and their 
return to the upper air is occasionally facilitated by the 
rats. 


To a certain extent the evils arising from the practice of 
building on these foundations may, as we have seen, be 
remedied by the interposition of a layer of concrete 
between the foundation and the lowest floor of the houses. 
This is not, however, universally sufficient, because the 
effluvia that engender disease may make their entrance 
laterally as well as vertically. The surroundings of a 
house are often nearly as bad as the foundation. lf there 
is no old cesspool underneath the floor, there may be one 
a few yards off from which the sewage matter may have 
been exuding for years, until the surrounding earth has 
become saturated with the poison. This fact makes it in- 
expedient for Parliament to lay down any positive rule as 
to the foundations of buildings. If builders were forbidden 
to build upon made ground, it might often happen that 
great expense would have to be incurred in carting away 
the dust when a layer of concrete would have answered 
every necessary purpose. On the other hand, if a layer 
of concrete were always accepted as sufficient, the state of 
the surrounding soil might be such as to make this a most 
inadequate precaution. Mr. Setway, who has been a 
member of the Building Act Committee of the Metro- 
politan Board since the beginning of 1873, gives some 
valuable information upon this point. The Board have 
now the power to require that concrete shall be put under 
the foundations of houses, bat this power refers only to the 
foundations strictly so called, not to the whole site on 
which the house stands. The concrete is to be used in 
order to obtain a solid foundation for the walls, but there 
is no power to order its use beneath the floors between the 
walls. Mr. Setway describes an estate at Peckham which 
he has lately inspected in which excavations thirty feet 
deep were being filled with garbage of all kinds. The dis- 


trict surveyor had induced the builders to put a good bed 
of concrete under the walls, but poisonous gases will be 
generated over the whole area, and as soon as fires are 
lighted in the rooms these gases will be drawn up through 
the joists of the floors. This might have been prevented 
if the Board had the power to insist upon a good bed of 
concrete being laid down over the whole site. Until 
the Building Acts Amendments Bill is passed, how- 
ever, they have no such power. Even as regards the 
walls, the surveyor had done far more by persuasion 
than by an appeal to the law, because the law only 
enabled him to require the insertion of a layer of con- 
crete, and this condition would have been satisfied if 
that layer had been an inch thick. What is wanted 
is that the Metropolitan Board should be authorized to 
make regulations varying with the different needs of the 
cases which come before them. The end to be attained is 
that no unwholesome foundations should be allowed, but 
it would not be necessary to attain this end by the same 
means in every instance. Something would depend on the 
composition of the refuse, since, if vegetable and animal 
matters could be excluded, mere dust would be less objec- 
tionable. More would depend on the nature of the soil 
surrounding the houses, since, if this were fairly whole- 
some, the proper use of concrete would be sufficient. If 
the soil surrounding the houses, as well as that under- 
neath them, were all of the same foul description, stronger 
measures would be required. The concrete layer would 
have to be extended over the whole area, or permission 
to build might have to be refused until the refuse had 
been taken away, and dry brick rubbish, or some other 
harmless material, put in its place. These are emi- 
nently matters which it requires an Executive to deal 
with. They cannot be provided for by hard and fast 
legislation. Something must be left to experience, some- 
thing even to experiment. If the regulations dealing 
with building were inserted in an Act of Parliament, it 
would require an Act of Parliament to amend them, and 
every one knows how long an admitted defect in a law 
may remain unsupplied if it has to wait for that convenient 
season which it is so hard for Governments to find. If, on 
the other hand, these regulations are made from time to 
time by the Metropolitan Board, the authority which puts 
them forth will be able to withdraw, or vary, or add to 
them, as circumstances and the success or failure of par- 
ticular requirements seems to render expedient. In this 
way the practical knowledge which is at the command of 
the Metropolitan Board will be rendered fully available, 
while any protection that it is thought well to grant to 
builders or owners can be secured by a provision making 
the validity of the by-laws to depend upon the consent of 
the Secretary of State. 


MEAT SUPPLY AND CATTLE PLAGUE. 


T no particular have the calculations of Free-traders | 


been more completely falsified by experience than in 


regard to the price of meat. It was certainly natural to , 


expect, when we invited supplies from all parts of the 
world, that we should receive them in abundance. Even 
in the last century, when the road from the Highlands 
to England was by no means safe, and when contrary 
winds often detained vessels in St. George’s Channel for 
weeks together, Scotland and Ireland sent large numbers 
of cattle to this country. In our times Russia is as near 
to London as Argyllshire was in the days of Ros Roy. It 
was reasonable, therefore, to assume that the whole Con- 
tinent would compete for the service of our markets, and 
that in the course of a few years the trade would assume 
very large dimensions. The extraordinary extension of 
railways which has taken place concurrently with 
the removal of protective duties, and the general adop- 
tion of steam in navigation, served to make this result all 
the more probable. Yet this seemingly so rational ex- 
pectation has been disappointed. A generation has elapsed 
since the establishment of Free-trade, yet our importation 
of cattle is by no means large, has been practically 
stationary for a considerable time, and actually fell off last 
year, while the price is much higher than it was forty years 

What is the cause of this disappointment ? ny 
authorities have no hesitation in attributing it to cattle 
disease ; and, in fact, we shall see by and by that this has 
been one cause; but it is not the only cause, nor even 
the most influential. The first point to bear in mind is 
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that, contemporaneously with the repeal of the Corn-laws; 
occurred the Irish Famine, and that one consequence of 
that calamity was to turn almost the whole of Ireland into 
turage, and enormously to increase cattle-farming in 
that island. Ina much less degree the same agricultural 
revolution has been working itself out in Scotland and in 
the Western half of England. Yet the home supply first 
became stationary and then declined, while it never availed 
to keep down prices. Cattle disease, which has been 
serious only at rare intervals, is not sufficient to account 
for these facts in the face of the constantly growing 
demand. The truth is that the causes of the existing state 
of things are various. The extraordinary prosperity of the 
past quarter of a century multiplied beyond all precedent 
the consumers of meat, not only in this country, but 
also on the Continent. France has been a competitor 
against us in the markets of the world for this article as 
well as for wheat; and in Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and even in Austria and Italy, the consump- 
tion of meat has also increased, in some cases largely. Add 
to this that the prosperity of the period with which we are 
dealing has been entirely industrial, manufacturing, and 
commercial. Agriculture, of course, has shared in the 
general well-being, but only indirectly. Speaking broadly, 
we may say that all the enterprise, all the energy, all the 
intellect, has been turned to trade. Compared with the 
sums invested in mining and factories, in shipping and 
railways, the capital laid out upon the land in old coun- 
tries has been inconsiderable. Agriculture, as a conse- 
quence, is comparatively antiquated, and cattle-feeding is 
perhaps its most backward branch. The very conversion 
of tillage into pasturage, from which such brilliant results 
were expected, was a retrograde and injurious measure. 
Even for cattle-feeding, grazing land is economically the 
least productive form of cultivation. 


Cattle disease has likewise, beyond all question, had 
a most powerful influence in checking the natural in- 
crease of herds and flocks, in augmenting the cost of 
rearing and feeding, and, by the restrictions which it 
rendered necessary, in diminishing the supplies sent to 
market. On this last point the Report of the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Privy Council which has just been issued 
affords striking evidence. last year the decrease of cattle 
imported from abroad, compared with the figures of the 
preceding twelvemonth, amounted to 87,000; of sheep to 
194,000 ; and of swine to 24,000; a total of 305,000 head 
of all kinds. There can be little doubt that the principal 
part of this falling-off is attributable to the outbreak of 
cattle plague twelve months ago, and to the restrictions on 
importation to which it led. The Professional Adviser of the 
Veterinary Department, Mr. G. T. Brown, argues that the 
importation of 1876 was above the average, and might 
not have been kept up even if there had been no disease. 
That, of course, is possible. He adds that there was a 
falling-off even from countries in which the plague did not 
appear. But he is compelled to admit that more than half 

e decrease in the supply from the Continent was in con- 
sequence of the restrictions imposed, and further that, on 
the publication of those restrictions, cattle intended for 
this country were sent to Paris. In face of these admis- 
sions it is idle to speculate as to what might have been. 
Common sense and uniform experience tell us that, 
where restrictions are imposed upon a trade, that 
trade always does and always must decline. Otherwise 
it would be immaterial what obstructions were placed 
in the way of commerce, and geographical position, 
commodious harbours, enlightened policy, and honest 
custom-house officers would be of no advantage. It is 
another question whether the restrictions were necessary 
and successful, and to this Mr. Brown would do well in 
future to limit his arguments. Weare concerned at present 
with the outbreak of disease only as regards its influ- 
ence in diminishing our foreign meat supply. We may 
add, however, to complete the statement, that Mr. Brown 
estimates the total cost of stamping out the disease in this 
country at 13,000l., in which sum are included the inci- 
dental expenses as well as the compensation awarded. The 
entire number of cattle attacked by the disease was 263, 
and 835 were slaughtered as being exposed to the infection, 
making a total of 1,098. Either, therefore, the epidemic 
was not very severe, or the precautionary measures were 
exceptionally prompt and effectual. At any rate the 
diminution of the home supply was trifling compared with 
that ef the foreign. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
restrictions imposed on the trade in live animals did not 


lead to the importation of fresh meat from the Continent, 
Mr. Brown observes with some force that the strictness 
of the Privy Council regulations last year was regarded 
as temporary, and that foreigners did not feel disposed to 
revolutionize their methods of doing business in order to 
accommodate themselves to what was expected to be an 
evanescent state of affairs. He is of opinion, how- 
ever, that, if the slaughtering of animals at the port 
of landing were insisted upon permanently, a larger 
dead meat trade would spring up. This is a point 
which experience alone can determine; but, consider- 
ing the small proportions which even the live trade has 
assumed, the too prevalent lack of enterprise on the 
Continent, and the absence of that inventive readiness to 
meet changing circumstances which characterizes the 
Americans, it would be prudent not to entertain very san- 
guine expectations. The dead meat trade from the United 
States and Canada may receive a great stimulus, though 
even that must remain uncertain until we see how a revival 
of commercial activity will affect freights. In any event, 
the dead meat trade can never supply the place of the 
trade in live animals until the means of keeping the meat 
fresh are immensely improved. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the Report is that 
in which the disease is traced back to Russia. It was 
smuggled into Prussia from Russian Poland, and from 
Prussia it spread to other countries. In the beginning of 
last year, we are told, the plague existed in every province 
of the Russian Empire, from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
and the mortality seems to have been very great. Just 
now, when the burdens of the peasantry are so much in- 
creased, this epidemic must be severely felt. For ourselves 
the material consideration is the loss caused to Europe 
by the existence upon its borders of a vast seed-bed of 
cattle disease. In 1871, 1873, 1875, and again last year, 
outbreaks of the plague occurred in Germany, and in every 
instance they were traced to the same cause—animals 
brought across the frontier from Poland. In Poland, how- 
ever, an attempt to deal with the disease is made; else- 
where it appears to be left to work itself out. It need 
hardly be remarked that, as the Russian dominions are in 
contact with Germany, Austria, and Roumania, this per- 
manent encampment of the plague in the Empire is a 
serious danger to the herds of all Europe. There appears, 
indeed, to be no effectual method of preventing occasional 
epidemics. In Poland, as we have said, attempts are 
made to stamp it out, yet from Poland Germany has been 
invaded four times in the last seven years. Mr. Brown 
offers no opinion as to the causes of the persistence of the 
cattle plague in Russia, yet, so long as it is lodged there, its 
extinction elsewhere can never be assured. So far, there- 
fore, as disease checks the foreign supply, an early removal 
of that check is hardly to be looked for. 


RETROSPECTIVE SYMPATHY. 


O® all the delicate fruits which can be tasted in perfection only 
in the “ ripe quarter of an hour,” none has a more evanescent 
exquisiteness than sympathy. A touch of responsive feeling which 
at one moment will seem to lift a mountain's weight from the 
heart, coming an hour later may pass unperceived, or excite but a 
languid pleasure. Indeed a very slight degree of untimeliness may 
turn the pleasure to sheer annoyance. But, apart from such a 
change of circumstances as would turn the whole thing into a 
mockery, our moods are so fleeting, and they melt into each other 
by such slight and gradual changes, that sympathy, in order to ex- 
ercise its full and most mysterious potency, must rise and fal) with 
the airy modulations of an Kolian harp. The mind of a perfect 
sympathizer has a surface as liquid and transparent as that of a 
summer lake. No currents of intention or pre-occupation must 
disturb the flow of its mobile passiveness. And yet how much that 
is precious falls short of perfection, and how great is our loss if we 
cannot enjoy what is imperfect! 

To learn to enjoy, or at least gratefully to accept, imperfect 
gage f is one of the most important parts of the art of friend- 
ship. And it may help us towards doing so to remember how 
often what seems misplaced now would but a little while ago have 
hit the mark—how fully our se may justify the feelings which 
we no longer care to excite. Jor instance,a long course of dis- 
appointment may have gradually lowered our expectations, till in 
middle life something is accepted as a boon which in earlier days 
we should have rejected as a mere hindrance. Our gladness on 
such an occasion will naturally be shared by those who have been 
near and intimate enough to have shared in our gradual resi 
tion; but to others it may be the first indication, and a sad one 
enough, of the change wrought by years in our estimate of our- 
selves and of life. And to such friendly but comparatively distant 
spectators the occasion may seem to be one rather for condolence 
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than congratulation. Is not this a kind of sympathy which it is 
hard to accept cordially, but which it would be unjust as well as 
ungrateful to reject ? 


Jr, to take another instance, suppose that after long struggles | 
against impending illness or calamity, a crisis comes which, by | 


putting an end to the struggle, reveals to others, while it almost 
removes from our own consciousness, the weight of the burden 
which has so long been borne. Is not the sympathy then first 
excited apt to seem to us ill-timed and unwelcome in the fresh 
sense of relief—a relief in which we would perhaps gladly forget 
the weary load of the past? Or, on the other hand, a great happi- 
ness may come to us pierced by some secret pang of regret, too 
late perhaps to be shared by one for whose sake it was chiefly 
desired, or involving some new anxiety which in anticipation had 
been scarcely as but now may overshadow all the bright- 
ness, At such moments of complex feeling a warm and untem- 
— congratulation may grate upon us as the most ignorant of 

nders, and yet it may proceed from a real and deep sympathy in 
what is even now the principal, though not the most vivid, part of 


our experience. Indeed it very often happens that our own con- | 


sciousness of joy or sorrow is not keenest at the most eventful 
moments. ‘Not in the crises of events... . are life's delight 
and depth revealed— 


The day of days was not the day, 

That went before or was postponed ; 

The night Death took our lamp away 
Was not the night on which we groaned. 
I drew my bride beneath the moon, 
Across my threshold—happy hour: 

But ah, the walk that afternoon 

We saw the water-flags in flower!” 


And if this is so in our own experience (and who but recognizes 
the truth of it ), how much more must it be the case with other 
people's perception of our feelings! If our own emotions arise, 
not when they are called for, but in gusts as fitful as the 
wiad, it is but natural that sympathy should come not so 
much when we look for it as when by some inscrutable combi- 
nation of conditions a way is prepared for the electric spark to flash 
into our friends’ minds a sudden revelation of what has been 
takivg place. So complicated are human beings, and so strangely 
mingled the events of our lives, that the reflection of them in 
the minds of others is of necessity broken and partial. We 
know but little about any event from its mere name. Till it 
actually befalls us, it may be dreaded or longed for, but we can 
but guess what will be its general result on our happiness. Pro- 
bably very few people would say at the end of life that either their 
hopes or their fears had been always fully justified. Still less can 
our pity or our congratulation be expected to correspond with 
realities. 

But it is the history or the prophecy, not the present feeling, 
revealed or suggested by words and looks, which appeals most 
powerfully to our imaginations. Seen from a slightly different 
point of view, how different would be the meaning of many of our 
zeal feelings, even to ourselves! We may easily prove this, if we 
have courage to do so, by reading over afew of our own old letters. 
And of course the difference is still greater in looking on at the 
lives of others. How much more touching are the pleasures of 
children and of old people than any of the struggles of middle- 
aged wayfarers !—though it is from a dim sense of such struggles, 
as lying before or behind the present calm, that all its deep pathos 
is derived. Any present which touches us deeply is sure to be 
full of reflected lights from the past and the future. Seen under 
such lights, how sad are some gratifications, how much more 
pathetic some smiles than any tears ! 

Such a perfect reflection of every passing phase of feeling as 
would never jar upon any sensibility is searcely possible except in 
the closest of all relations, and rare enough even in that. Nor is it 
ery on the whole to be desired. For one, perhaps the, great 

nefit of sympathy is not the mere pleasure it affords, nor even 
its strange power to relieve the pressure of intense feeling, but the 
equalization which it brings about in our feelings through this 
very retrospective quality which so often makes it a little hard to 
accept. A friend standing outside of our own life and of its 
minor changes and chances, but truly recognizing and sharing its 
deeper currents, becomes to us by that mere fact a sort of uncon- 
scious regulator. The most helpful sympathy is not necessarily 
the readiest, or even the most delicate; but that which is 
most truly proportioned, taking part with what is deep and perma- 
nent against transient surface agitations, and so helping to steady 
and elevate the general course of feeling. People do not generally 
see their own lives as a whole. The looker-on may know less, but 
he has the advantage of distance, which gives him a wider view. 
And to bring the feelings belonging to this more comprehensive 
view to bear upon the present vivid and perhaps exaggerated 
emotion is one of the best offices of friendship. It is, however, 
one of those offices which cannot be discharged by any mere im- 
mediate effort of will. It is rather the unconscious result and 
reward of a past course of faithful and patient attention to our 
friend’s interests that, when some sudden gust of feeling threatens 
to drive him from his moorings, he may find in us a steady 
anchorage, binding him to his more lasting aims. Some sympathy 
lies so deep and is so unchanging that it looks at times like in- 
difference; but we go back and back to it as to Nature herself, 
and we scarcely know till after the experience of long years how 
much we owe to it, how we have been calmed and strengthened 
and unconsciously cheered by the never-failing hopefulness and 


trust which ignored our little weaknesses, and seemed deaf to 
many a passing complaint. Other friends may give a readier 
response to each movement of our minds; may seem, and ma 
really be, quicker to comprehend the bearing on our feeling of eac 
passing occurrence ; but the very quickness of their sympathy may 
come to beaburdenanda disturbance if it be applied indiscriminately 
to the temper we are trying to attain and the impulses we are 
struggling to resist. We know that the smiles and the tears 
which are so ready for us are just as much at the service of the 
next comer, and we ungratefully conclude that they cannot mean 
much, or even suspect them of being partly mechanical. 
Great readiness of response seems to imply a mobility of temper 
which is perhaps hardly compatible with the depth of feeling and 
of principle which go to make up what may be called organic sym- 
pathy. Where this is wanting the slighter reflection of our 
moods soon palls, and even becomes irritating at times. Sympathy, 
indeed, is one of the qualities which depend for their value upon 
something deeper than themselves. It is, at its best, the result 
of participation, not only in emotion, but in that deeper part of 
feeling which has become character. 

What we want, or ought to want, in a perfect friend is, above 
all, an ally for our best self—an ally against our own faults and 
weaknesses as well as against the world. If to this alliance can 
be added a sympathy so minute and flexible as to reflect our 
lightest emotion and to quiver with every passing ripple of appre- 
hension, of fun, or of regret, which crosses our minds, we are in- 
deed singularly blessed. But life is not so rich that we can afford 
to reject or despise lower degrees of helpfulness. As we grow older 
we learn to welcome and to enjoy many a clumsy expression of 
good will, at which inexperienced youth would chafe or wince ; and 
amongst other things we discover the value of yesterday’s sym- 
pathy. If it has been a little slow in reaching us, still we know 
now that even light does not travel so fast as might have been 
expected, and the distance from star to star may not be greater than 
that which is placed by the mysterious encumbrances of life between 
soul and soul. We learn to accept the inevitable imperfections ot 
human sympathy ; but we may also learn to avoid some unneces- 
sary aggravations of them. One great lesson in this direction is 
that whenever our sympathy is excited, not so much by a simple 
expression of present feeling as by what that feeling implies of 
past joy or sorrow, we shall do well to be cautious in giving utter- 
ance to it. A certain vagueness is not unbeeoming to the most 
genuine feelings when they are perhaps a little out of date, and 
sympathy in arrear should not be too articulate. 

Why, indeed, should we ever without necessity try to pack our 
sympathy into anything so narrow and imperfect as language? A 
silent responsiveness, a diffused and respectful tenderness of 
manner, is more gratifying, as well as safer,in nine cases out of 
ten, than any attempt to express sympathy in words. But words 
will come, and must be spoken. Only in cases of any delicacy the 
fewer, the simpler, and the less personal they are, the sater—we 
will not say the better. 


AN EASTER COUNTRY WALK. 


us art of making the most of a holiday is much misunderstood 
in England. Generally holiday-making with us means so 
much wear and tear, with a strong dash of dissipation, from which 
the sufferer needs days to recover. Even such an innocent and 
comparatively rational scheme of pleasure as an expedition to the 
Crystal Palace involves a most disproportionate amount of fatigue. 
There is the scrambling for places in the crowded train; the 
hanging about upon foot all day; the being jostled on platforms 
or in waiting-rooms, in a fever of expectation and suspense. 
Should the excursionist have his pocket fairly well furnished, 
the chances are that he indulges more freely than is good for him ; 
and it must be admitted that the temptations to perpetually re- 
freshing himself are well nigh irresistible. But when he toils 
upstairs to his room in the evening the fires of factitious excite- 
ment are already dying down; and the probability is that he 
wakes the next morning with a parched palate, a splitting head- 
ache, and an all-pervading sense of misery. If he must be punctual 
in presenting himself at his daily work, so much the worse for his 
employers. If he stays away from it and sacrifices his wages, so 
much the worse for himself. When a.day’s holiday falls in the 
winter, the holiday-maker has little choice. He must look out 
for some sort of entertainment under cover; he has long hours 
of darkness to kill; and, if he keeps away from the gin-palaces 
or music-halls, it is considerably to the credit of his power of 
self-control. But at Eastertide it is a different matter alto- 
gether; at all events when the weather is as genial as it has been 
in this present season. And, considering how many young men 
come to London to make their bread or to push their fortunes, 
it is strange that it does not oftener occur to them that they 
have the country all before-them where to choose. We are aware, 
of course, that there is a rush to certain popular rural resorts. 
The gardens at Hampton Court are sure to be crowded, and the 
same may be said of what is left of the glades in Epping 
Forest. There will be turbulent streams of boisterous lite 
mingling under the chestnuts in Bushy Park, and mobs will be 
enjoying the breeze on the heaths of Hampstead and Wimbledon. 
This is very well so far as it goes; it is far better to our mind 
than grinding round the musty corridors of the British Museum, 
before a phantasmagoria of marbles, manuscripts, and mastodons 
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about which the visitors know as little as they care. At Hamp- 
stead or Epping you at any rate breathe fresh air, and may 
admire scenery which, in its way, is satisfactory if suburban. But, 
after all, in the vortex of excursionists you have never shaken 
yourself clear of the atmosphere in which you daily live and 
move and have your being. You enjoy the exhilarating gymnastics 
of “ kiss-in-the-ring” within earshot of the balls in the skittle-alley 
and the roisterers at the neighbouring public-house. You chase 
the seven-times flushed and dishevelled maidens over turf that is 
strewed with cigar-ends and orange-peel; the atmosphere, though 
pure in its normal condition, is reeking with tobacco and tainted 
with alcohol ; and, in short, you are dissipating even there, though 
the dissipation may be less unwholesome than elsewhere. 

If the overtasked worker would havea real spring holiday in the 
country he must go further afield and seek the pleasures of con- 
trast. He must betake himself to where he will find silence and 
repose in place of bustle, and worry, and horseplay. That is to 
say, silence of a kind, for the woods and fields will be in full 
chorus with music of their own; and the repose will only con- 
cern the mind and brain, for the legs of course ought to be 
fairly exercised. Yet that over-exertion should be avoided 
which turns pleasure into a toil. The charm of a ramble is to 
take things easily; to feel that at least for once in the year you 
are absolutely your own master; to swing your legs upon a stile 
here, to throw yourself down under a tree there ; to loll over the 
masonry of the moss-grown bridge, or lounge along the flowery 
banks of the stream. For that reason we rather approve the 
choice of the man who prefers his own companionship to the 
society of anybody. The pleasantest and most complaisant of 
comrades has a will and fancies of hisown. Evenif he has left 
it to you to map out the programme, you feel bound to stick to 
it when once it has been settled; yet circumstances which it 
was impossible to foresee are always suggesting that the line you 
are following might easily be improved upon. As for the scene of 

ur holiday ramble, no Londoner need ever be at a loss. 

e country in the neighbourhood of the metropolis has two 
special recommendations. In the first place, it is singularly 
beautiful, and in the next, it is easily accessible. The pedestrian 
may be misled by his wayward fancies, but no harm comes of it, 
for he is pretty sure to bring his walk to a close within reach of 
some convenient railway station. And what variety of charm and 
mg you find, to whichever of the home counties you 

ve given the preference! You may make choice of the wood- 
lands and the lanes of Surrey, where the ways that have been 
grooved by the traffic of centuries twist and wind under gnarled 
roots between banks which the flow ofthe land-springs has turned 
into ferneries and hanging flower-gardens, Or you may wander 
through the Weald of Kent and Sussex, among the hop- 

ens and quaint old homesteads, and the churches with their 
lvy-covered towers in the churchyards where the half-obliterated 
tombstones lie in the shadows of the venerable yews. Or you may 
strike uphill across the commons, whence the eye ranges through 
the dips and breaks in the fir-woods to the distant downs that 
bound the horizon. Then Hertfordshire, to the north, has its 
rival attractions. Nothing, again, can be much more delightful 
than the Valley of the Thames, though it gives one fewer oppor- 
tunities of courting solitude ; ‘and even Essex, much maligned as it 
is, has singularly enchanting nooks and corners. 

There is something en exhilarating in the first fresh- 
ness of spring. You have been weighed down, more or less uncon- 
sciously it may be, with the long dreariness of the winter, and 
breaking away from the town to the country is like emerging 
into sunshine from the gloom of a tunnel. Sunshine there is if 

ou are in luck, as was the case this year on Easter Monday. 

ut the sun can never be objectionably hot, nor is its glare un- 

leasantly dazzling even on the chalk hills. There is a wonderful 
ome and purity in the air, except possibly here and there in 
the middle distance where a faint haze of damp is being drawn up 
by the warmth. For heavy rains have been followed by flying 
showers, and the whole of the landscape is arrayed in the richest 
luxuriance. The meadows and pastures are of the most vivid 
emerald; the blades of the wheat begin to shoot upon the 
ridges of the corn land ; and a tender flush of green is passing over 
the larches and the hedgerows. There is just enough of it to 
gladden the eye, not enough to throw a screen between you and 
the scenery. You have not taken your railway ticket for a long 
journey, yet before — leave = ee you are impatient to 

stepping out on the springy turf and expanding your lun 

side station the clematis is in leaf on the lattice-work of the 
ticket-office, and the lilacs and laburnums are bursting out 
in the station-master’s little garden. The copses and hop- 
grounds come straggling up to the trucks on the siding; 
and, full in view on a gentle rise, you see a conspicuous 
four-armed finger-post, ither you bend your steps, and 
there you stand in pleasantly embarrassed meditation. After all, 
choose as you may, you cannot go very far wrong. You decide 
at last for the lane that leads across the village green, passing the 
oe where the geese make an unprovoked assault upon you. 

ext you have to run the gauntlet of the curs—harmless though 


impertinent brutes—that come rushing from the gates of the 
cottage gardens to yelp at the passing stranger. The labourers 


may have hard work to make the two ends meet, and their 
earthly future may be bounded by the workhouse, yet you cannot 
help feeling that in the meantime the lines have fallen to them 


in pleasant places. The roofs and lozenged casements almost dis- 
appear in masses of trailing roses and ivy ; and the gardens, where 
some of the men are working through their holiday, are gay with 
old-fashioned wallflowers and heart’s-ease. As to the tenants of the 
grey old farm that lies back round the corner from the forge, they 
are evidently living in clover. The cows are standing over the 
fetlocks in fodder in the straw-yard. The breeding ewes and the 
lambs are bleating in the fold hard by. There is a cackling 
of geese, a quacking of ducks, a great clucking and crowing of 
fowls. There are flights of cooing pigeons circling in the air, and 
a mare stands suckling her foal under the blossoms of the apple 
trees in the orchard. You draw near to make a narrower inspection 
of the quaint old angular chimney-stacks, when you catch sight of 
a footpath leading out of the orchard and dipping into some wooded 
hollow behind. It at once occurs to you that that is your way as 


much as any other, and so you turn your back upon the road in which. 


you had been delighting a few moments before. Nor have you 
cause to regret your change of mind. You follow the course of the 
straggling hedge of blackthorn, whose roots are so thickly studded 
with primroses. You dip into a hollow with a little stream, 
where the banks sloping down through brakes of bramble are one 
variegated mass of hyacinths and cowslips. You come out of the 
copse on theother side upon the meadows, which run into all manner 
of fantastic shapes and lose themselves utterly among the capricious 
hedges. Happily there are stiles over which you clamber, and 
then again you arein a tangled oak coppice ; after which you come 
upon a stretch of “ short cut,” where the ground is enamelled 
with flowers. And all the time the birds are singing as they 
never sing except in the freshness of the opening year. There are 
no nightingales as yet—at least you happen to have heard none— 
and you have only once caught the note of the cuckoo. But the 
thrushes and blackbirds from the boughs over the hedgerows 
are in full voice; the skylarks are warbling over the pastures 
and the fallows; and scores of the smaller species of songsters 
are singing or twittering after their kind. Crossing some meadows 
steeped by the land-springs and thickly covered with a variety 
of orchids, you steer your course by a windmill which you had 
marked, and finally rejoin the road you had quitted. It leads 
you up to a common, covered with great patches of yellow 
gorse that scent the noonday air with their fragrance ; and thence 
you make your way by more commons and woods and fields to a 
village of which you have caught occasional glimpses from the 
rising ground, and where you find fair means of refreshing your- 
self in the unpretending inn. After luncheon, or dinner, or what- 
ever you please to call it, you have your choice between continu- 
ing your walk, which will carry you through a fresh panorama 
of charms up to the glories of an April sunset, and lounging out 
the afternoon in well-earned indolence. Either way, we venture 
to say that you will come back with pleasant memories, and a firm 
resolution to repeat the experiment at the first opportunity. 


THE NAMES OF MEN-OF-WAR. 


ie a recent article we gave an account of the line-of-battle ships 
engaged in the action of the 1st June, 1794, at the battle of 
the Nile, at Copenhagen, and at Trafalgar, which are now repre- 
sented in the navy by vessels bearing the same names.* Want of 
space prevented us at the time from speaking of smaller ships, and 
we now propose briefly to describe some of the memorable frigate 
actions of the old war, which are recalled by names at present be- 
longing to men of war either actually in commission or fit for 
service. Vessels which appear on the Navy List as good for harbour 
work only will not be taken into account; and, as need hardly be 
said, no attempt will be made to give a complete or anything like 
a complete list of the still surviving names which are associated 
with the combats of the great war against France, it being im- 
possible within our limits to speak of any but the most remark- 
able actions. 

A very striking one, which occurred at no long period after 
hostilities had begun, is recalled by the Nymphe, a screw corvette 
of nine guns, which is, or was a short time ago, on the Aus- 
tralian station. On June 18th, 1793, the English 12-pounder 
36-gun frigate Nymphe, commanded by the famous captain who 
afterwards became Lord Exmouth, sighted near the Start 
the French frigate C?éopatre, of about equal strength. The 
English ship immediately made sail after the other, which at first 
apparently attempted to get away, but after a while shortened sail 
and awaited the coming of the oa me As she approached the 
men on board her cheered, and the French captain Soccamal his 
crew, waving a ~ of liberty, which was afterwards fastened to 
the main truck. Despite this Republican manifestation, however, 
the combat was commenced with an elaborate courtesy worth 
of the days of chivalry. Both captains remained uncovered until 
the vessels were very near each other, when Captain Pellew, seeing 
that the foremost guns of the NMymphe bore on ‘the starboard 
quarter of the Cléopatre, put on his hat as a signal tiat the action 
was to commence, and, formalities being over, the morning’s work 
Ls Very sharp and short it was. The two frigates running 
before the wind, exchanged a furious cannonade, until the Cléopatre, 
having lost her mizenmast and her wheel, came round with her 
bow to the Nymphe’s broadside and ran into her. Captain Pellew 


* Saturday Review, April 6, 1878. 
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at first thought that the French crew were about to board, and 
ordered hismen to repel boarders ; but, promptly seeing that the enemy 
was in no cundition to attack, he told his own sailors to board 
the other vessel, which they did, capturing her immediately. The 
whole engagement, though there was considerable loss on both 
sides, took a wonderfully short space of time compared with that 
of most frigate actions, and was described with admirable terse- 
ness and simplicity by Captain Pellew in a letter to his brother. 
“We dished her up,” said the captain of the Nymphe, “in fifty 
minutes.” The French commander was killed in this engagement, 
and showed in his last moments a heroism not to be surpassed. 
Horribly mangled by a round shot, he drew from his pocket what 
he imagined to be a list of secret signals which he had in his 
possession, and died biting it to pieces. It seems painful to add 
that the unfortunate man was mistaken, and that he destroyed, 
not the list, but his commission, which he took out by mistake. 


The next memorable fight in which a vessel now represented in 
the navy did battle was that of the Blanche and Pique. The 
former, @ 12-pounder 32-gun frigate, was cruising off Grande- 
Terre, Guadeloupe, in the beginning of January 1795; and, on 
the 4th of that month, succeeded, with some little difficulty, in 
tempting the I'rench frigate Pique, of a strength a little exceeding 
her own, from under the shelter of batteries. The action began 
at I A.M. on the 5th; and an unremitting cannonade continued for 
an hour and a half, at the end of which time the Pique, having 
lost her main and mizen masts, ran into the Blanche's 
quarter. The French crew with great gallantry attempted 
to board, but were repulsed, and Captain Faulknor, who 
commanded the English frigate, was killed while lashing the 
Pique's bowsprit to the capstan of his own ship. Other hands 
lashed the bowsprit to the stump of the Blanche’s mainmast, 
and’ the two vessels were thus made fast together; but the 
French ship got into such a position that the guns of the 
Blanche could not be made to Soe ou her. Two of them, how- 
ever, were shortly brought into play by a proceeding thoroughly 
characteristic of the seamen of those days, and often referred to 
since as a proof of tieir determination to succeed at all hazards, 
The men of the Blanche deliberately pointed two of their 12- 
pounders at the stern frame of their own vessel, and blew away a 
considerable part of it on either side so as to be able to fire 
into the Pigue. This singular manceuvre was successful, and a 
murderous cannonade was kept up for more than two hours, until 
at last some of the French crew cried for quarter, as well they 
might, when the Blanche at once ceased firing. The loss on 
board the Pigue in this engagement was enormous, the total number 
of killed and wounded being proportionally greater even than that 
on board the Africaine in the famous tight with the Phebe, some- 
times spoken of as the most sanguinary of frigate actions. Out 
of a crew of 279, all told, the Pique had 76 killed and 
110 wounded, that is to say, only one-third of the men who 
were on board the ship when the engagement began were 
alive and uninjured at the end of it. In the case of the Blanche’s 
as of the Phabe's action, it is curious to contrast the gentle 
feminine names of the ships with the tremendous havoc wrought 
by their guns. 

The present Blanche is a screw corvette of 1,755 tons, carrying 
twelve guns; and in this case, as well as in that of the Nymphe, 
it is perhaps to be regretted that names associated with such 
memorable encounters should not have been given to larger and 
more powerful vessels than those which now bear them. 


The battle between the Glatton and the French frigates, fought 
on July 15, 1796, may perhaps be considered as scarcely falling 
within the same category as those which have been described, 
inasmuch as the Gilatton, a converted East Indiaman, belonged 
to the anomalous class of the fifties, and was not considered a 
frigate. She seems, however, to have been much more like a 
frigate than anything else, and some mention of her action can 
therefore hardly be omitted in dealing with the present subject. 
The Glatton, which carried 56 guns, those on the main deck 
being 68-pounder carronades, sighted, when off the coast of 
Flanders, in July 1796, four frigates, two corvettes, a brig, 
and a cutter, all French; and Captain Trollope, who commanded 
the English ship, at once determined to attack them, trusting 
to the great weight of metal in his broadside. He accordingly 
made sail for them, and ranging up alongside the largest of the 
squadron, which he rightly held to be the Commodore's ship, chal- 
lenged her, with an audacity, which would have been ludicrous if 
it had not been heroic, to surrender to an English man-of-war. 
The French vessel's answer was to show her colours and the broad 
a and the action at once began. This lasted from a little 

fore ten in the morning to eleven at night, when the Glatton 
had completely discomfited her adversaries, all of whom had given 
up the fight; but, owing to the injured state of the English ship's 
spars and rigging, she could not pursue any one of them. Damages 
were to some extent repaired during the night, and next morning 
the indomitable Giatton again sought battle with her opponents of 
the day before; but they would have none of her, and bore away 
for Flushing, into which port the solitary English ship drove them 

The present Giatton is a double screw iron-turret ship of 
4,912 tons, intended for coast defence. She has armour of con- 
siderable thickness, and carries two 25-ton guns; but, in spite of 
her size and strength, it may be doubted whether a name 
rendered memorable by such an action has been well bestowed, 
and whether it ought not to have been given to some still more 


ea ship. The vessel which defeated six others, one of them 
arger than herself, ought surely to be represented in our days by a 
first-rate. 

The present Fisgard cannot certainly be spoken of as a vessel 
fit for service ; but, as her name still appears on the Navy List, a 
passing mention may be made of her predecessor's action with the 
Immortalité in 1798, when the latter, after a hard fight, was cap- 
tured, having lost 115 men killed and wounded, and having so 
damaged the English ship that she had six feet of water in her 
hold at the time when the other gtruck. The names of the 
frigates which were successful in the most remarkable actions for 
a good many years after 1798 do not at present belong to effective 
men-of-war. In 1805 misfortune befell the successor of the Blanche, 
as a ship of this name, not the same as that which had fought the 
Pique, was taken by the French, sinking some hours after the en- 
gagement ; but this capture was avenged four years later, when a 
third Blanche took the Guerrtére, after an action which lasted even 
less time than that of the first Blanche, the French vessel being 
“dished up” in forty-five minutes. Many of her crew were, how- 
ever, disabled by illness at the time of the fight. Of much longer 
duration was the night action fought off the island of Groix on 
November roth, 1808, between the Amethyst, a 36-gun frigate, 
commanded by Captain Michael Seymour, and the Thétis, a 
French forty. The battle began at 9 P.M., and, after a 
furious broadside fight and some very skilful manceuvres 
by the Amethyst, the French frigate closed with her, meaning to 
board. Captain Seymour, with the prompt observation of a sailor, 
saw that the other ship would strike his obliquely, and that her 
bows would bound off again so as to bring the quarters of the two 
vessels together. He accordingly reserved his fire until this ha 

ened, and then a terrific broadside was poured into the Thétzs. 
Fier defence was, however, continued for some time; but at twenty- 
five minutes past midnight her fire was completely silenced, and 
she was carried by boarding, having at the time of her capture 
sustained the fearful loss of 134 killed and 102 wounded, out of a 
crew of 436. A second action was fought by the Amethyst only 
six months after this one, and was, like it,a night engagement. 
At 11.30 P.M. on April 5, 1809, the English frigate, commanded 
by the same captain, came up after a chase with the Niemen, a 
French 40, and immediately engaged her. By 3.45 A.M the 
Niemen's guns were silenced ; but before the Amethyst could take 
advantage of her adversary’s condition, her mainmast went, bring- 
ing down the mizenmast with it, so that she became for the 
time unmanageable. Most unfortunately for Captain Seymour, 
another English frigate, the Avethusa, came up, and on receiving 
a few shots from her, the Niemen surrendered, so that the Amethyst, 
after a hard battle and the defeat of her antagonist, did not succeed 
in actually capturing her. The present Amethyst is a corvette of 
1,934 tons, carrying 14 guns, which not long ago she was able to 
use in the engagement with the Peruvian Huascar. 

On March 12, 1809, the Topaze, a 36-gun frigate, encountered 
two French frigates, the Danae and Flore, each of which exceeded 
her in size, and though, as was to be expected, she could not 
capture either of them, she so mauled them that they were glad to 
get away leaving her victorious in the fight. The Yopaze is now 
represented by a large vessel used for coastguard service. 

The Spartan, a screw corvette, of 1,755 tons, carrying 9 guns, now 
represents a frigate which the famous Jahleel Brenton commanded, 
in what was perhaps—putting aside the Glatton’s fight—the most 
remarkable frigate action fought during the whole war. The day 
before this extraordinary engagement, which took place on May 3, 
1810, the Spartan, a 38-gun frigate, and her consort the Success, 
chased almost to the Mole at Naples two ships, a brig, and a 
cutter. Feeling convinced after this that there was no chance of 
the enemy’s giving battle so long as he had the Success with 
him, Captain Brenton sent her away, and on the morning of 
the 3rd the Spartan appeared alone in the bay. Murat, then 
King of Naples, had however determined, before the departure of the 
Success was known, that all the naval force at his command should 
be employed against the English ships, and early in the forenoon 
the French squadron, consisting of a 42-gun frigate, a corvette, 
a brig, a cutter, and seven gunboats, bore down on the solitary 
thirty-eight. It is difficult to understand how any vessel can 
have struggled against such overwhelming odds, but struggle the 

an did most successfully, for she was altogether victorious. 
After a fight of about three hours her antagonists all took refuge 
in Naples, except the brig, which was captured. The corvette had 
been disabled by the English frigate’s fire, and would also have 
been captured, had she not been towed away by the gunboats. 
The battle over, the Spartan stood across the bay with her prize, 
passing within some four miles of the Mole, on which Murat had 
stationed himself in expectation of a very different sight. Despite 
the bitterness of the moment, however, so daring a leader can 
hardly have failed to feel something of a brave man’s admiration 
for extraordinary intrepidity on the part of an enemy. 

There is another name still preserved in the navy which tells of 
a frigate action more famous than that of the Spartan, though not 
more worthy of remembrance, for indeed no combat could be. 
The Shannon, an armour-belted cruiser of 5,103 tons, carrying nine 
guns, now represents the vessel which captured the Chesapeake ; 
but it would be superfluous to repeat the well-known story of the 
celebrated engagement in Massachusetts bay. In concluding this 
brief account of the achievements of some of the predecessors of 
ships now in the navy, it should be said that there is a vessel at 
present afloat which figured in the war even before the time of 
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the Victory. The Canopus, now lying in Plymouth harbour, was 
built at Toulon in 1796, and was one of the French fleet captured 
at the battle of the Nile, being then called the Franklin. Under 
her present name she sailed long as an English man-of-war; and 
now, after the lapse of eighty-two years, the timbers of the old 


line-of-battle ship still hold together. 


PARIS IN EASTER WEEK. 


y= to Parisin Easter week have been unusually fortu- 
nate in the bright sun and warm air provided to set off the 
beauties of the city, which is at present exerting itself in every 
direction for the coming Exhibition. House fronts are being 
furbished up in every street, a circumstance which is somewhat 
inconvenient to rs-by, as the Parisians have not yet learnt 
that it is possible to undertake such a task without clearing an 
open space on the pavement in front of the house, and guarding 
it with blue-blo sentries, who warn everybody off into the 
road, where one is exposed to the fury of the fiacre-drivers, whose 
one ambition seems to be to run stealthily over some innocent 
person. In the Rue de Rivoli an enormous hotel is being con- 
structed on purpose to meet the demands created by the Exhi- 


bition, and looks as if it might possibly be finished by the time © 


when the Exhibition is closed. At the Exhibition itself there 
is already much that is interesting to be seen. It is well known 
that a certain section of the Parisian world has steadily set its 
face against the Exhibition from the beginning; and it has been 
the cry of this section for some time past that the Exhibition 
cannot possibly be opened by the 1st of May, and that, if it is, it 
will have to be immediately closed again for at least a fortnight. 
Of course, in one sense, it is perfectly true that the Exhibition will 
not be ready by the day named. ‘This always happens on such 
occasions. In spite, however, of the chaotic appearance of much of 
' the building, there is no fear of the prophecies to which we have 
referred being fulfilled—a fact which is in some measure due to the 
energy which has been displayed in the matter by the President of 
the English Section. It is not our business now to speak in detail 
of the contents of the Exhibition ; but we may observe that English 
art and art-manufacture will be evidently well represented, and that 
in the English Art Gallery several works,and notably Mr. Leighton’s 
bronze statue of “The Wrestler and the Python,” will be seen to 
greater advantage than they have been in London. The one entirely 
novel feature of the Exhibition is the International street, walking 
down which one passes the facades of houses which represent 
the architecture of almost every civilized country of the world. 
The new and magnificent street running straight from the Place 
du Théatre Francais to the Grand Opéra is all but complete, and at 
the Opera end is illuminated by electric lamps, which cast a soft and 
brilliant light, and which we may perhaps hope to see employed 
in London when they have been long in use in every other Euro- 
pean city. 
The theatres are already unusually full; and M. Augier’s new 
lay, Les Fourchambault, at the Francais, attracts audiences so 
a that there is no chance of getting a place unless one 
applies at least a week beforehand. The play has been received 
by the critics, and consequently by the public, with an enthusiasm 
for which its intrinsic merits do not afford sufficient warrant. 
The secret of its enormous success lies in the fact that it has been 
ed asa kind of protest against the method of the younger 
Dumas and the supremacy of that writer and M. Sardou; and 
it isno doubt true, as one distinguished critic has pointed out, 
that M. Augier, while keeping in view throughout the piece a 
more or less definite moral purpose, has avoided presenting 
his views in the didactic and dry tirades which not only 
M. Dumas, but, on former occasions to which the critic makes 
no reference, M. Augier himself has affected. It is also 
true that the Bey has little of the disagreeable savour which 
clings to M. Dumas’s works; but that it is so completely 
the “ piece saine” which it is supposed to be is less obviously true. 
So good and moral is its influence held to be that it is one of the 
pieces which the —_ of St. Cyr have gone to see ina body, and 
their presence last Monday night in the pit, which they completely 
filled, added a curious and interesting feature to the aspect of the 
erowded house. They may have learnt from M. Augier's play that 
it is not only a sin but a blunder to seduce a trusting girl under 
cover of a promise of marriage ; that girls ought not to be plunged 
into a marri for money without having any idea of what 
they ar committing themselves to; and that character depends 
a good deal upon education. All these are no doubt excel- 
lent, if not very new, maxims, and there is a certain amount of 
ble surprise in finding a French audience applauding the 
discourse in which Bernard explains the folly and danger of bringing 
up young girls in utter ignorance of the realities of life. But 
it is not a little s to find this very Bernard, who has spoken 
so eloquently and bitterly against the evils of loveless marriages, 
in the very next act exerting himself to force another man into a 
marriage with a girl whom he does not love. And, although for 
the most part M. Augier’s writing is, if somewhat over-rhetorical, 
pawns in tone, one cannot help thinking, when one hears 
rnard say to a girl for whom he has a noble and tender 
affection, “ It is not your virtue that I doubt, but your prudence,” 
that there is some taint of M. Dumas’s peculiar brutality of dic- 
tion even in M. Augier. 
The scene of Les Fourchambault passes at Havre. M. Four- 


chambault is a rich banker with an extravagant and silly wife, 
and they have a daughter Blanche and a son ce who, since 
the arrival in the house of a young Creole girl, Mlle. Letellier, an 
orphan recommended to Fourchambault’s care by her parents, has 
given up his former courses of dissipation and devoted himself to 

ying court to her. Both his nts are aware what this means ; 
but, while the mother is delighted to see her son growing more 
steady, no matter by what means, the father reads him a lecture, 
and points his moral by a story of his own youth, which he re- 
lates as the history of a friend—a disguise which Léopold instantly 
penetrates, so that all Fourchambault gets by his well-meant re- 
monstrances is to be laughed at by his son. The second act 
takes us to the house of a Mme. Bernard and her son, a 
rich shipowner, who brought Marie Letellier to Havre from 
the Ile-Bourbon on board one of his vessels. Mme. Bernard 
is no other than the music-mistress whom Fourchambault 
seduced in his youth and abandoned to make what seemed an 
advantageous marriage. The knowledge of this fact is conveyed to 
Bernard before the eyes of the audience with singular skill. He 
brings in the news that Fourchambault is on the brink of ruin. 


“You must save him; you must become his partner; you must - 


curb his wife’s extravagance,” cries his mother; and, when he 
remonstrates, replies, “1 no longer ask you. I command you to do 
this.” “ C'est lui qui est mon pére! ” exclaims Bernard. The scene 
is full of sentimentalities which ring rather false to English ears, but 


| which are rapturously applauded by the audience ; but its construc- 


tion is admirable, and the effect produced by M. Got’s delivery, as 
Bernard, of the exclamation upon which the curtain falls is very 
great. M. Got’s impersonation is throughout remarkable for the 
actor's complete identification with the character, which he inter- 
prets with an admirable simplicity and straightforwardness. In 
the next scene, where, after he has arranged the affairs of his 
partnership with Fourchambault, and read the banker's wife a 
severe and well-deserved lesson on her extravagance, she exclaims 
“ Quel brutal !—voila le mari oda m’‘aurait fallu!” one feels how 
completely right she is, ‘This is perhaps the cleverest line 
in the piece; it explains in a very few words the whole 
history of the low moral tone of the Fourchambault 
family, and at the same time throws a strong light on the 
character of Bernard. In the fourth act we are still in the house 
of Fourchambault, and are present at a discussion concerning a 
marriage which has been arranged between Blanche and a certain 
M. Rastiboulois. In the preceding scene his father, admirably 

layed by M. Thiron, has come to the house, having heard of 
Docecatthenite disasters, intending to break off the match. It is 
not for a Rastiboulois to care about a questiun of “ gros sous”; but 
still, when it comes to bankruptey—then, informed of the new 

rtnership, he changes his tone; but, as he leaves the stage, 
lishieg at Marie Letellier, says aside, “C’est elle qui me tirera 
d’affaire.” 

In the fourth act the engagement is still supposed to hold 
good, and it is this which gives occasion for Bernard’s tirade 
about the education of girls and the crime of mercenary marriages, 
which is delivered with surprising force and nature by M. Got. 
Bernard is supported by Marie Letellier, who, standing on one 
side of Blanche while he stands on the other, catches up his words, 
to be in turn caught up again by him; and, as M. 
writes, “ce chant alterné se poursuit de l'un a l'autre avec 
une symmétrie ailée et poétique d’un effet merveilleux.” M. 
Sarcey is full of admiration for this rhythmical effect, 
upon which he discourses with his usual contented dogmatism, 
holding it up asa perfect model for imitation. For our own part, 
we confess to have been annoyed by the excessively rhythmical 
character of the dialogue, beautiful as the language is in many 
passages. One cannot help feeling that it ought to be in verse. At 
the close of the fourth act we have a dishonourable proposal made 
by Léopold to Marie Letellier, and rejected with quiet scorn ; and a 
letter from Baron Rastiboulois, explaining that the conduct of M. 
and Mme. Fourchambault in allowing their guest to become their 
son’s mistress compels him to withdraw his son’s proposals for 
Blanche’s hand. ‘The contents of the letter are communicated to 
Marie, who leaves the house in a burst of fiery indignation. At 
this point Mlle. Croizette, as Marie, displays true passion and pro- 
duces an admirable effect. It is curious in the next and last act, 
which takes us back to Mme. Bernard’s house, to find how easily 
and upon what slight grounds she and her son are ready to 
believe in Marie’s guilt; and, as we have said, it is still more 
curious to find Bernard urging Léopold to repair his fault 
by marrying Marie, with such heat that at last, when Léopold 
speaks slightingly of Marie, he says, “ Calumny runs in your family ; 
your grandfather was a slanderer.” (It was the grandfather 
who, by slandering Mme. Bernard, prevented Fourchambault 
from marrying her.) At this Léopold strikes Bernard in the face 
with his glove. Bernard starts in fury, raises an arm, catches 
it with the other; and, looking and speaking with a wonderful 
mixture of tenderness and sorrow, cries, ‘‘ Ah! comme il est heureux 
que tu sois mon frére!” Then he tells his story to Léopold, who, 
overcome with contrition, for forgiveness. ‘“ Efface!” says 
Bernard, pointing to the cheek which has been struck, and Léopold 
rushes into his arms. The acting of M.Got and M. Coquelin 
(Léopoid) at this point cannot be too highly praised. After this 
things are gradually settled. ——_ offers marriage to Marie, 
who has only seemed to fall in with Bernard’s project for bringing 
it about in order to prove, by econ ee offer, that there can have 
been no ground for the scandal about her. Bernard’s love for 
Marie is revealed and rewarded; and we are left to suppose that 
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Blanche will marry a worthy young man to whom she has 


been long attached. With the acting of M. Got as Bernard, | 
and of M. Coquelin as Léopold, the provincial fop, whose faults | 
are more part of his education than of himself, it would 
be difficult to find fault. Mlle. Oroizette does not mark | 
the character of the Creole girl very successfully; there is 
but little difference between her acting of this and of half-a-dozen 
other parts; but at the point to which we have referred she rises | 
to excellence. M. Barré is very good as Fourchambault, and so, | 
to our thinking, is Mme. Ponsin as Mme. Fourchambault, although 
M. Sarcey says that she is not “du tout, mais du tout, la femme 
du réle.” Mme, Agaris stately but conventional as Mme. Bernard ; 
M. Thiron gives an admirably conceived and finished representa- , 
tion of the worldly vulgar Baron Rastiboulois, and Mlle. Reichem- 
berg is as charming and natural as ever as Blanche. The piece 
has fine points; but it is, we repeat, unworthy of the indiscrimi- 
nate praise which has been lavished upon it, the greater part 
of which is due, as can be easily divined from the tone of the 
Parisian criticisms, to a reaction, not altogether to be regretted, 
against the style of M. Dumas. 

Hernani still holds, and justly, its place in the bills. Apart from 
the historical interest attaching to the play as the cause of the 
great battle between the classic and romantic schools, and from its 
poetic and dramatic splendour, it affords opportunities for a 
magnificent spectacular display, and exhibits the powers of some 
of the Francais company to singular advantage. Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, as Doiia Sol, the part originally played by Mlle. Mars, 


and subsequently by Mlle. Favart, displays ina marked degree 
those qualities of passion and tenderness which she has long proved 
herself to possess. Her performance throughout is instinct with 
genius, but her full force is held, and rightly held, in reserve until 
the last act, when from one moment to another the spectator thinks 
that no higher point of truth and passion can be reached, and as 
often as he so thinks, is surprised by some new revelation of power. 
Of many great effects in this scene, perhaps the most daring in 
conception and execution is at the point when, flinging herself 
in front of Hernani, Doiia Sol cries to Ruy Gomez :— 


Tl vaudrait mieux pour vous aller aux tigres méme 
Arracher leurs petits qu’& moi celui que j’aime. 


M. Mounet-Sully as Hernani is, as usual, extravagant, but in 
such a part extravagance is less out of place than in some other 
which the actor has attempted; and in his wildest moments 
e has a certain imaginative force and grandeur. He is through- 
out admirable in the tender passages, and if he would cure himself 
of certain annoying tricks of gesture and voice, he might easily be 
excellent in every phase of the part. M. Laroche has appeared in 
the part of Don Carlos during the indisposition of M. Worms. 
He has all through the part dignity, simplicity, and feeling, and 
he speaks the splendid monologue in front of Charlemagne’s tomb 
with so much truth and variety that it is difficult to realize that 
the speech lasts more than ten minutes. M. Maubant’s imposing | 
=— and diction are admirably suited to the part of Ruy | 
= The mounting of the piece is in itself a thing worth | 
study. 
A somewhat heavy dose of Moliére kas been given to the 
Francais audiences within the last few days. For what | 
ible reason the revival of so dull and indecent a piece | 
of pleasantry as Amphttryon should be continued it is impossible | 
to guess. Not even the acting of MM. Got and Thiron, and of | 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, who has, however, scarcely anything to 
do, can make such an oifensive and empty piece of work tolerable. 
To see it may be a useful experience to critics, if it is well that 
they should learn by comparison to become more lenient in their 
judgment of modern burlesques. Le Misanthrope is a very 
different affair, and derives a special interest from the appearance 
of M. Delaunay as Alceste, a part which has been the subject of 
almost as many controversies as Hamlet. Some critics would 
have it biting and comic; others severe and pathetic; while 
the truth would seem to be that it resembles Hamlet in con- 
taining indications of almost every mood of human emotion. 
This is the view which M. Delaunay has taken, and at one or 
two points in the play his comedy is as striking as the speech | 
upon which the curtain descends at the end is thrilling. It is 
not necessary to say that the actor’s performance is from beginning 
to end completely finished in thought and execution ; but we may 
point to the admirable art displayed in his listening to the conver- 
sation of Acaste and Clitandre with Céliméne. There is scarcely 
a movement of face or limb, and yet one cannot help seeing exactly 
what — through Alceste’s mind. Another point which dwells 
specially upon the memory is found in the actor's marvellously 
beautiful recital of the song with the refrain— 
J’aime mieux ma mie, oh gay! 
J’aime mieux ma mie— 


which is charged with the truest pathos. M. Delaunay’s success in | 
the part, which has been contested by one or two Parisian critics, 
who, having seen him for several years as a jeune premier, cannot 
believe him capable of being anything else, is another and a wel- 
come proof that, if ever he ceases to be a jeune premier, he will 
have plenty of fine characters to fall back upon. It is curious, as 
an example of the actor's versatility, to turn from this to his per- 
formance of Ciitandre in Zcs Femmes Saventes, which, if one were 
to indulge in metaphor, one might describe as a personification of 
the genius of youth and gaiety. The description of Trissotin is 
the very essence of light-hearted satire. The character is admir- 
ably set off by M. Got's T:issotin, M. Coquelin’s Vadius, and Mlle. 


Jouassain's Bélise. The play might be advantageously studied by 
certain young ladies and poetasters of the present day. 

M. Sardou’s play, Les Bourgeois de Pont-Arcy, at the Vaudeville, 
is, like Les Fourchambault, a study of provincial life ; and, also like 
Les Fourchambault, it ditiers from the plays of the last few years 
in turning upon an adultery committed, not during the play itself, 
but a few years before the opening of the piece. Also, as in Les 
Fourchambault, the victim ot the seducer is a music-mistress—all 
which things seem to show that there is a certain fashion in 
Parisian playwrights’ morality. As is generally the case with M. 
Sardou’s plays, the construction is admirably ingenious, although 
the ingenuity is now and then a little too palpable, and a good deal 
of time is wasted before the climax is led up to. Also, as is often 
the case with M. Sardou’s work, there is some excellent comedy 
in the piece, but it has nothing whatever to do with the action. 
Mile. Pierson has a fine part, which she plays finely; Mlle. Dela- 

orte has also a fine part, and is somewhat disappointing in it. 
Mme. Alexis is extremely funny as an ancient ballet-dancer who 
has turned prude. M. Pierre Berton gets through a very difficult 
part with considerable credit, and MM. Delannoy and Parade 
play with much comic force the parts of two municipal dignitaries 
of Pont-Arcy. 

We have said that there is something strange in such a striking 
blunder of a great author as Amphitryon keeping the stage of the 
Francais. It is perhaps not equally strange that M. Dumas fils 
should have composed, but it is even more strange that the 
management of the Odéon should have put upon the boards, so 
utterly disgusting and revolting a piece as Joseph Balsamo. 
M. Dumas may perhaps have a theory that the play is very moral ; 
and it seems unnecessary to contest the morality of a muck-heap. 
With regard to other points, the dialogue and construction are 
surprisingly bad; and, while M. Lafontaine shows little of his 
old power as Balsamo, M. Marais proves that the promise he gave 
in Les Danicheff was deceptive. 


CARDINAL MANNING AND THE POPE. 


i & would be premature to discuss the Encyclical just issued till 
the full text is before us. That it renews, though in a milder 
tone, the familiar declarations about the necessity of the Temporal 
Power, seems to be clear from the telegraphic summary; but 
such language is open to more than one interpretation, and must 
be taken in connexion with the acts of Leo XIII., which form 
what may be called an authorized commentary upon it. Moreover, 
the language itself appears to be very general; and it is said that 
in Italy the document is not regarded as an unfriendly one. 
We shall have occasion to return to it again, and meanwhile 
the policy of the new Pope is gradually unfolding itself in a 
direction which ought to be satisfactory to all reasonable well- 
wishers of the Church over which he presides, but which is 
generally and very naturally understood not to be gratifying to the 
Ultramontane admirers of his predecessor. No such admission can 
of course be expected from their leaders, least of all from members 
of the Sacred College. It is indeed reported—and we see no 
ground for doubting the substantial accuracy of the report—that 
Leo XIII. the other day summoned “ the irreconcilable Cardinals ” 
to his presence and informed them that he desired “a moderate 
policy” to be pursued; when their Eminences, “ being scared,” 
replied “ Your Holiness does well,” whereupon the Pope at once 
rejoined that he took note with satisfaction of their approval, which 
would strengthen his hands in carrying out the line of action he 
had indicated. And now we have Cardinal Manning, the reputed 
leader of that section of the Cardinals, coming forward to announce 
his views of the situation to the English public in the very curious 
“address to the clergy of the Archdiocese of Westminster” deli- 
vered last Monday at the Pro-cathedral at Kensington. We 
call it curious, for the document is certainly a curiosity in more 
ways than one, both as regards the author's estimate of the 
present and of the past. The historical paragraph is not perhaps 
its least curious portion, but the Cardinal has always, both 
in his Anglican and in his Roman phase, had a fatal taste for 
dabbling in history, with the most remarkable and incongruous re- 
sults. We are however anticipating. The address opens with an 
account of the speaker's intercourse with Pius IX. during the last 
few weeks of his life, and of his personal relations with him for the 
last twenty-five years since he entered the Roman Catholic com- 
munion. That Cardinal Manning was throughout on terms of 
close intimacy with the late pontiff is well known, and though 


| few persons will be able to read without a smile his odd 


eulogium on the “ clear and powerful intellect” of Pius IX., his 
Holiness may be credited with quite enough of the Italian shrewd- 
ness to have recognized in his convert friend just the sort of 
instrument required for doing the work he wanted done in 
England and in the Roman Curia. When indeed Cardinal 
Manning adds that “two of the best judges of men have 
told me that the most vizorous intelligence they knew in Rome 
was Pius IX.’s,” one is tempted to fear that either his Eminence’s 
acquaintance with judges of character must be very limited, or 
“ vigorous intelligence” must be rather at a discount in the eternal 
city just now. But still more marvellous is the assurance that, 
“now when we can look back on the last pontificate as a whole, 
and measure the pontificate and the pontiff, we may range Pius IX. 
with St. Leo I., St. Gregory I., St. Leo IIL, Innoeent IIL, and 
St. Gregory VII.”—that is with five of the very greatest and 
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ablest, perhaps the five ablest, men who ever wore the Papal 
crown. It is impossible to suspect Cardinal Manning of 
dealing in grim humour on such a subject, yet very few persons 
not wholly devoid of any sense of humour could have 
uttered such a sentence gravely. But we have so lately 
had occasion to give our estimate of the character and reign of 
Pius IX., whose personal virtues nobody wishes to disparage, that 
there is no need to return to the subject here. Itis pleasant to be 
again assured, on such good authority, that he spoke kindly of the 
late King of Italy after his death, and that his temper towards 
his opponents generally was “ generous, forgiving, and hopeful,” 
though it was’so little reflected in his official words and acts. To 
be sure we know now, from papers discovered in the Papal Secre- 
tary’s office, that some of those acts were done without his know- 
— and against his will by the Jesuit Camarilla who surrounded 


It is more interesting, however, to turn to the Cardinal's remarlis 
on the election of Leo XIII, That not a word should be said of 
any discussions which preceded or divided the Conclave, while 
fail advantage is taken of its speedy conclusion as a “luminous 
manifestation ” of “ the election of the Holy Ghost ” and of the urlity 
and authority of the Church, was only to be expected. The Car- 
dinal had indeed in a previous speech since his return to England | 
taken occasion to deny the existence of any divisions at all; but— 
such denials are conventionally open to many interpretations, | 
and there are few men living who have a greater mastery of | 
di ic lan . What is more startling is to find | 
it implied that Leo XIII. succeeds to the policy as well as to | 
the throne of his predecessor, and is specially raised up by Pro- | 
vidence “ not only to fill the place but to perpetuate the action of 
Pius IX.” There is a proverb to the effect that men “ should be off | 
with the old love before they are on with the new,” but here we | 


have the old love for Pius 1X. and the new love for Leo XIII. 
wonderfully blended together. The Cardinal indeed implies that , 
the two loves are virtually identical, but the phrase so frequently | 
attributed to Leo XIII, Jo non sono Pio Nono, whether actually | 
used by him or not, certainly expresses a very patent fact. Two | 
more widely different types of mind, or of policy, so far as we | 
have had any opportunity of judging, could hardly be imagined. | 
‘The present Pope may have been, as their common panegyrist tells | 
us, “formed to his office from his youth, and trained in every 
stage of life by manifold gifts and varied experience” for his high 
position, but the training has been as different from that of his 
predecessor as the result. And it is very hard indeed to com- | 
prehend how any one who professes to look back with unmixed 
veneration and approval on the “great gifts,” “inflexible will,” 
“ vast influence,” and “ work” of the last pontiff can consistently 
—— with the very opposite line of policy of his successor. 

ur readers have already had opportunities of forming their judg- 
ment on that policy, and even as the Cardinal was offering his 
impartial homage to the seiting and the rising sun, the proofs 
of its true character and contrariety to that of Pius LX. continued 
to multiply upon us. 

The Pope’s address to the Cardinals on Easter Day is as remark- 
able as his recent Allocution for the omission of any reference to 
the Temporal Power. He speaks of the Papacy exclusively in its 
spiritual aspects, and while, naturally enough, expressing a desire 
for the return of her erring children to the faith and service of | 
the Church, breathes not a syllable of the fulminations against her 
enemies to which the — of the last reign accustomed our 
ears. His efforts to establish or restore friendly relations with the 
Italian and with foreign Governments are equally significant, and 
nothing can be more conciliatory than the tone of the letters he 
has addressed to the German and Russian Emperors and to the 
Swiss Government. The report of the Funfulla “that all diffi- 
culties in the way of a re-establishment of diplomatic relations 
between England and the Vatican have been removed ” may pretty 
safely be assumed to be premature ; but of the Pope's desire for | 
the establishment of such relations there seems to be no sort of | 
doubt, even putting aside the not improbable statement of the | 
Gazzetta d Italia, reproduced in several foreign journals, that he 
had wished to send the golden rose to Queen Victoria in recognition 
of her distinguished public and private virtues. One effect of such 
a step, if it should ever be taken, would be a very important one 
in its ecclesiastical bearings, for it would release the English and | 
Trish Roman Catholic Bishops from the control of the Propaganda, | 
which bears rule in all so-called “ missionary ” countries, and this 
would in fact tend to diminish the distinctively Romanizing influ- 
ences brought to bear upon them. We merely refer to the matter 
here, however, as one among many evidences of the moderate and | 
conciliatory spirit which inspires the policy of Leo XIII. But the 
most decided indication he has yet given of a reversal of the Non 
possumus attitude of his predecessor may be found in the very 
different treatment accorded to Father Curci, who was compelled 
under the late pontificate to retire from the Jesuit Society after | 
the publication of his work recommending a frank acceptance of | 
accomplished facts in all that regards the relations of Church and 
State. The Pope first appointed a Congregation of Cardinals to 
examine Curei’s book, who reported that it contained much valuable 
and suggestive matter. He then invited and urged the author to 
come to Rome, and has since requested him to remain there and 
assist the Holy See with his advice. Curci may or may not be a 
powerful writer or thinker, and it is only natural that an ex-editor 
of the Civilta Cattolica should be looked on with some suspicion 


‘by Liberals, But at all events he has had the sense to recog- 
zize and the manliness to avow his changed conviction that 


the old order is passed away, and that the true wisdom of the Church 
and her only hope of regaining her imperilled spiritual in- 
fluence lies in a cordial acceptance and adaptation for religious 
ends of the new. And it is with this avowal fresh upon his lips 
that he has been summoned back to Rome, no longer as a rebel 
and almost suspected heretic, but as an honoured friend and 
counsellor. This must at least mean, if it means anything, that 
Italian Catholics are to be exhorted to take part again in the 
regular political life of their country, to vote in elections, and take 
their seat, if elected, in the Chamber of Deputies. If the “ moral 
power ” of the Church and sovereignty of the Holy See were never 
greater than at present, as Cardinal Manning asserts, then that 
power is clearly independent of all temporal accidents, and in fact 
thrives better, as Father Curci evidently thinks it likely to thrive, 
without them. But to say this is to condemn the policy of the 
last pontificate as a blunder, if not a crime. 

-We said just now that the Cardinal holds very peculiar theories 
on historical points, and it is only in this way that we can 
reconcile his joint eulogium on Pius IX. and his successor. In 
some recondite theological sense, not given to ordinary minds to 
fathom, all Popes are alike at bottom and all equally perfect. 
Less than this can hardly be conveyed in the startling assertion 
that “in eighteen hundred years there has never been wanting 
a man prepared in secret by God to rise up to the full elevation of 
the Primacy of Peter.” It is a doctrine, we know, with some Ultra- 
montanes that Popes are not only infallible but impeccable, or, as 
the phrase runs, “ confirmed in grace” from the moment of their 
election to that supreme dignity ; and there is a good deal to be 
said from the infallibilist point of view for such a theory, as Bishop 
Maret argued in his work against the dogma. It appears to be 
Cardinal Manning's belief. Yet it requires rather a robust faith in 
those who know anything of the annals of the Papacy, compiled by 
not unfriendly hands, during e.g. the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
or of the recorded lives of such wearers of the tiara in later days 
as Innocent VIII., Alexander VI.,and Leo X. If all these indeed 
“ rose to the full elevation of the Primacy of Peter’—which must 
imply that all of them were Saints, if not Apostles—“ dogma has 
triumphed over history” with a completeness which leaves nothing 
to be desired. In that case there can be no difficulty in admitting 
that “ Cresar and Pompey are very like each other, more parti- 
cularly Pompey,” and the same panegyric will equally fit the 
names of Pius or of Leo. Keble is said to have once 
replied to a question about the merits of some particular 
sermon, “ All sermons are good,” and Cardinal Manning would 
have us believe that all Popes are good, «and all worthy 
representatives of St. Peter. There is an obvious practical con- 
venience in such a doctrine, for it enables the Curia and their 
followers to adapt themselves, like the Vicar of Bray, with a safe 
conscience to the various principles or caprices of each successive 
pontiff, Should the Ultramontane party be generally prepared to 
acquiesce in this view of the case, we may hope to witness their 
speedy conversion to a better mind, and shall gaze with much 
edification on the spectacle of mitred dignitaries of the Deschamps 
and Manning school, and impassioned journalists like Veuillot and 
Margotti, burning what hitherto they have adored and adoring 
what they have burnt. And they may claim an infallible sanction 
for both their old devotion and their new one, 


SPREAD-EAGLE PHILOSOPHY. 


R. JOSEPH COOK, “the Chalmers of America, is a large 
man, tall and brawny.” “ His features are strongly marked, 
and his massive head is adorned witha bountiful covering of sandy 
hair.” In these words a correspondent of the Scotsman describes 
Mr. Covk, a lecturer who is the bulwark of the orthodoxy 
of Boston (Mass.) It seems to be admitted that we cannot 
appreciate Americans of genius unless we know how 
appear to the people privileged to behold them in the flesh. An 
admirer reviewed Mr. Walt Whitman as he was bathing some 
years ago; and a description of Mr. Whitman's frame was the not 
inappropriate introduction to a book in which that a spoke 
freely enough of his own limbs. As the pieture of Mr. Cook's 
brawniness and sandy hair is served up in company with the 
Glasgow edition of his Biology (David bryce & Son), it is plain 
that the Glasgow editor, a Free Kirk minister, expects the public to 
take a personal interest in a gentleman who has “ prepared for his 
public ministry by a severe course of seli-culture, both in America 
and Europe.” 

To understand Mr. Cook and his lectures, which we consider a 
very queer contribution to modern thought, it is necessary to 
explain how they came to be delivered. Professor Huxley lectured 
in the United States not long ago; and, if we are not mistaken, 
some other “advanced thinkers” have planted the standard of 
speculation, to adopt a phrase of Mr. Hannibal Chollop’s, in the 
remoter gardens of that country. We do not know exactly what 
these lecturers said, but they seem to have spoken about proto~ 
plasm, the origin of life on the planet, and other matters of an 
interest that cannot be said to be urgent. The “small philo- 
sophers,” as Mr. Cook cruelly calls them, thought otherwise, and 
many thinkers feared that, unlike the dying pauper of the story, 
they would soon “ have no hell to go to.” To stem this:current 
of opinion, Mr. Cook was set up by a Committee of ministers to 

iver addresses, in which he was to bring a Roland for every 
one of Mr. Huxley’s Olivers, a fresh German professor to meet 
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Haeckel, and a new and tremendous “ sociologist” to tackle Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, “‘ whose star,” says Mr. Cook finely, “is now 
touching the western pines.” 

The Conferences of the Boston Monday Lecturer have been 

inted, and are now before us. In several ways they are rather 
Sasestiee. They show one what the metaphysics of Massachusetts 
are like, and the kind of style and of argument that pleases a 
serious American audience. The topics are not much to our taste, 
and we do not intend to say much about them. The lecturer is 
concerned with the origin and aim of life, as life appears when 
it is looked at through a microscope. Where did it Tela, where 
is it going? Mr. Cook asks; old questions enough, and not 
much elucidated by ingenious arrangements of lenses and ground 
glass. A German philosopher says, “In a rapidly cooling 
planet, who knows what might happen?” just as Miss Braddon 
makes one of her characters declare that “ anything might happen 
under the Plantagenets.” Mr. Cook does not think that the origin 
of life could have happened under such circumstances, because, 
if we understand him, even in a rapidly cooling planet it 
was rather too hot. No germs could have stood the weather, 
Then there are arguments about the size of a monkey’s brain, 
and of a savage’s; and why, it is asked, has a savage so big a 
brain, as he is not so very much more clever than an ape, 
and does not give his mind much exercise? Perhaps, however, 

savage, an astronomer in his way, and a bit of a metaphysician 
after his kind, uses his intellect more than Caucasian and cultivated 
persons suppose. These questions need not delay us here. It is 
more important to live well, and even to write and speak with 
taste and in a sensible way, than to guess at what occurs in 
— which have begun to cool down. Whether our nerves 
ve loops at the end of them, or not—on which seems to hang 
human destiny—it is as well not to foam at the mouth. Fustian 
is fustian, loops or no loops, and we intend to show the fustian 
that Mr. Cook supplies to a Boston audience, an audience which, 
he says, “ will not be cheated.” 

Mr. Cook throws off with a determined attack on Bathybius, 
which he calls “an amazingly strategic and haughtily trumpeted 
substance.” The word “strategic” is as dear to Mr. Cook as the 
Cyclades were to an American poet who made them rhyme to 
spades and glades, and, pleased with the sound, wove it into his 
song, regardless of sense. Bathybius, says the “cultured” Cook, 
comes “ from two Greek words, meaning deep and sea.” We would 
like Mr. Cook to tell us which part of the term means sea. 
Is it possible that he, who is always referring to Aristotle, 
does not know more Greek than his countryman who explained 
the etymology of hippopotamus :—“ It comes from two Greek words, 
hippos, a river, and potamos, ahorse”? Alas this “ very Hercules,” 
as the Scotsman’s correspondent calls him, who “ has suddenly risen 
before an admiring nation to do battle for what he believes to be 
the truth,” is smitten with a pebble from the brook before he has 
joined battle. He derives Bathybius from two Greek words mean- 
ing deep and sea, in his very first page. He falls, and his brazen 
armour rings round him in his fall; his spear, of the dimensions of 
a weaver's beam, flying from his grasp. He should consult his 
Webster, if he has not a Liddell and Scott, before he ventures on 
Greek. To return to poor Bathybius; he is not only amazingly 
strategic and haughtily trumpeted, “ but he is also the onenealle 
triumphant keystone” of Mr. Huxley’s doctrine. In the next 

e he is “a bridge between the inorganic and the organic.” 

about a dozen lines he is a “watchword,” and in the 
ame sentence “a victorious weapon,” while, in September 1876, 
Bathybius was publicly interred, and he is now taking “ his place 
with other ghosts.” e does not know where to have Mr. Cook. 
How can a haughtily trumpeted keystone be publicly interred ? 
How can a strategic bridge bea watchword, ora victorious weapon 
become a ghost? Mr. Cook raises too many questions, philological 
and logical, in his first three How can we expect to reach 
the loops at the end of the nerves, and the skull of the cave-man at 
Mentone, and the tower of St. Mark, and all the other arguments 
in Mr. Cook’s collection, if he is to delay us with these inscrutable 
mysteries? Probably the eager minds of the Boston Christian 
Young Men overleaped these obstacles, as our own youths clear 
hurdles. ‘“ Whole armadas of materialistic fleets,” says the inspired 
lecturer, “have been wrecked on the h tusks of self-contra- 
diction.” Why self-contradiction, also spoken of as a reef, should 
have hungry tusks we do not know, but the enemy of Bathybius 
himself seems scarcely to escape the ravenous tusks. 

Not satistied with a display, however brilliant, of acquaintance 
with the language of Hellas, Mr. Cook in his second lecture 
kindly adds something to what we know of Socrates:—“It was 
in the endeavour to satisfy a distinctively theological thirst that 
he smote the rocks at the foot of the Acropolis, and caused to 
forth there these crystalline head-springs of the scientific method. 
Unless we think boldly—north, south, east, and west, and 
syllogistically, and on our knees, we do not think at all. A Greek 
teacher of morals first taught us to think in this manner.” Mr. 
Cook has sources of information which we know nothing of, but 
we hardly think he can be right in saying that Socrates taught 
him to think in this manner. More probably the devout though 
benighted Mohican of his native prairies taught him to think in 
pt ee a in this burning period. He wants to say 


that Agassiz held some view with which Professor Dana agrees ; 
and this is how he says it :— ; 
He bent that colossal bow, and it out of his dying hand. On the 


speaking globe, now that L hence, there is no man 
but Dana that can take up that bow, and end it. But what does Dana 


say ? Go to Agassiz’s grave; take with you these yet moist sheets of the 
last number of the American Journal of Science and Arts; read over 
Agassiz’s tomb the latest utterance of the highest and gravest authority in 
American geological science, and you may bring solace to a hovering, 
mighty spirit for an unfinished task. 

If some Boston Christian Young Man did not take a moist copy of 
the Amertcan Journal of Science and read it over Agassiz’s tomb, 
Boston Christian Young Men must be py | hard-hearted. Who 
would not take a little trouble to solace a hovering spirit? Still, 
if Mr. Cook was in earnest, his orthodoxy has a wondrous heathenish 
air, and if the remark was only his fun, his fun is not in the best 
taste. It seems that Professor Dana @. 54), “ over Agassiz’s 
grave, joins hands with Agassiz in the Unseen Holy.” Here is 
spread-eagle philosophy indeed, and very edifying Mr. Cook’s 
lectures saat te to young men with a sense of humour or a sense 
of reverence. “ I do not know where in America there is another 
weekly audience with as many brains in it,” says the lecturer; and 
we wonder what sort of trash he would pour out before an 
audience which he held in less respect. 

A number of these addresses have “ preludes on current events.” 
An audience with ever so many brains cannot always be tackling 
Bathybius, or following Mr. Cook through what he calls “the 
famous labyrinth of Minotaurus.” He therefore began by talking 
about the observance of Sunday, or about the election of Mr. 
Hayes, or about “the custom of the Doges of Venice to eymbolize 
the marriage of their city to the sea,” or about any other nonsense 
that chanced to come uppermost in the Bathybius or deep sea of 
his brain. Thence he would diverge to Hermann Lotze, the new 
philosopher whose “star is in the ascendant,” while Mr. Spencer’s, 
as we have seen, is casting a mild lustre on the Western pines. 
The lecturer revels in the Christian names of his authorities. Herr 
T.otze would be nothing if he were not Hermann, just as the 
Telegraph, while Mr. Gladstone was in office, always worshipped 
him as William Ewart. Herr Lotze’s philosophy, we are informed, 
“ is the most brilliant, the most audacious, the most abreast of the 
time, of all the philosophies of the globe.” The snost abreast of the 
time—these words sum up the conception of 
Whois the very newest man, people ask, what is the “last novelty ” 
in opinion? That is the faith to run after, just as the 
last hideous colour is the most fashionable. People seem ta 
think that Herr Lotze, or Herr Haeckel, or Mr. Huxley, has 
found something out, that proves or disproves the mysterious and 
eternal questions. If we have loops at the end of our nerves, all 
is well; there is a God and a future life. If the horse is de- 
scended from a pony no bigger than a fox—let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die! The last speaker is sure to know best ; the most 
recent work on the microscope contains the secret of the universe. 
It is with pasteboard artillery, despite its thundering noise, that our 
lecturer bombards castles of Giant Doubting, themselves built of 
pasteboard. He quotes what we presume was an absurd and 
vulgar hoax—a letter which Mr. Carlyle was said to have written 
about Mr. Darwin—as if it were gospel, or as if it were an argu- 
ment. He tells long stories about Daniel Webster’s death-bed, 
and about Rufus Choate. He calls a 4 of the New York 
Tribune “ the last white-and-mottled bird that flew to us out of 
the tall Tribune tower.” He declares that when he “lifts his 
gaze to the very uppermost pinnacles of the mount of established 
truth, he finds standing there, not Haeckel nor meer, but 
Helmholtz,” and other gentlemen, and they “are on their 
knees ”; though it must be as hard for a professor to stand on his 
knees on a pinnacle as to go off the stage Imeeling, in the way 
proposed in the Critic, Then this country is made the butt of his 
eloquence :— 

Am I to stand here in Boston, and be told that there is no authority in 
philosophy beyond the Thames? Is the outlook of this cultured audience, 
in heaven's name, to be limited by the North Sea? The English we 
revere ; but Professor Gray says that there is something in their tempera- 
ment that leads to materialism. England, green England! Sour, sad, 
stout skies, with azure tender as heaven, omnipresent, but not often visible 
behind the clouds, sour, sad, stout /e, with azure tender as heaven, and 
omnipresent, but not often visible behind the vapours. Such is England, 
such the English. 

“ Boston, since 1852, has been wringing her hands in secret,” Mr. 

Cook says; and she may well wring them in public, while the 
host of Charles Baudelaire rejoices, if this fustian is the end of 
er “culture.” 


NORMAN KINGS IN SARACENIC PALACES. 


iv the churches of the Norman era in Sicily are wonderful, the 
domestic buildings of the same date are more wonderful still. 
In the churches, whatever style of architecture was adopted, some 
one of two or three received types of ground-plan and arrangement 
had to be followed. The style might be that of the Saracen; but 
the building itself could hardly fail to reproduce either the long 
lines of the Western basilica or the square plan of the Byzantine 
domical church. The third alternative, the round form of St. 
Constantia and of Brescia, was perhaps shut out by the prevalent 
use of the pointed arch. In strictly military buildings again, there 
was the same kind of necessity laid upon the designers. A build- 
ing which was meant to serve for defence was obliged to follow 
the type which the military art of the time deemed to be best 
suited for defence. But in a purely domestic building, a pleasure- 
house in a king’s garden, taste and fancy had a much wider scope. 
In the Sicily of the twelfth century the princes of the great Norman 
line were free to build after any fashion that liked them best. With 
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the skill of Greek and Saracen at their bidding, they might build 
after any type which Greek or Saracen experience suggested, accord- 
ing to any type which presented itself to their own minds. And 
build they did, after types which truly had no parallel in their old 
land by Seine and Orne. The traveller is for a moment perplexed 
when he finds men of the same stock as those who reared the castles 
of Colchester or Richmond building so wholly after the pattern of 
the Caliphs and Emirs of the far East. Even the Saracenic churches 
have not fully prepared us for the Saracenic palaces. It needs an 
act of faith to belleve that these are truly the works of Roger the 
first King, of William the Bad and William the Good. Nota 
few minds still cleave to the belief that the houses of the 
Norman Kings are Saracenic works, not merely in the sense of 
being built by Saracen hands after the Saracen types, but in the 
sense of being actually built as the dwelling-places of Saracen 
rinces. 
. Yet there is distinct evidence, the evidence in some cases of 
Arabic inscriptions on the buildings themselves, that the ring of 
Saracenic pleasure-houses which almost surround Palermo were 
built at the bidding, not of the Emirs of the ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh century, but of the Norman Kings of the twelfth. They 
come within three reigns, those of King Roger and the two Wil- 
liams. There is the great palace just within the walls of the city, 
and there are four other houses, all at small distances from its walls 
and from one another. Each of these last is described as surrounded 
by its garden, its park, its groves; each, it is always specially 
remarked, had its fishpond. The splendour and luxury of all are 
dwelled on with emphasis by contemporary observers, Christian 
and Mussulman. Some of these last must either have been mis- 
translated, or they reveal a state of things which we should not 
have looked for under William the Good, the founder of the 
church of Monreale. We read how the King and his wives used to 
go, for recreation to these pleasant abodes, and further that the 
ies so spoken of were of the Mussulman religion, and that any 
Christian who appeared among them was speedily converted by 
the rest of the sisterhood. Western history knows William the 
Good as the husband of Joan of England, the. daughter of a 
mother who had some experience of such matters on a smaller 
scale. One almost looks for a legend describing a general massacre 
of this multitude of Saracenic Seana’ We get our ancient 
scandal at secondhand, and we should be glad if some Arabic 
scholar would more minutely examine the witness of Mohammed 
ibn Giobair. Meanwhile we may risk the guess that the Maho- 
metan writer, misled by the habits of princes of his own faith, 
may have mistaken Queen Joan's attendant ladies for her rivals. 

However this may be, in any case the houses are there, and 
some of the number remain in fair preservation. The head of all 
is of course the palace within the city. The Norman Kings forsook 
the old dwelling-place of the Emirs by the sea, and reared their 
own palace at the other end of the city, its four towers forming 
part of its western line of defence. Of those four towers.one only 
remains, the Torre Pisana or of Sta. Ninfa, together with the 
glorious contemporary chapel. These are the works of King 
Roger ; but the chapel is, as we have already said, hidden, and the 
rest of his building has been supplanted by the cumbrous erections 
of Spanish days. The whole forms a vast irregular mass, over 
which Roger's tower rises, raised higher still by the presence of 
the observatory, at whose presence science may rejoice, but which 
art and history must deplore. The tower itself, tall, square, 
massive, with a small square projecting turret, does not greatly 
differ from the general outline of a Norman keep. But, as one 
tower out of four, it can hardly be called a keep; and, unlike our 
Tower of London, the great hall and the chapel were distinct build- 
ings. The external decorations are widely different from those of 
any contemporary building in Northern Europe. The main front 
of the tower has not escaped modern recasting, and it is only in 
the less prominent parts that any details can be trusted. But 
there is enough of the original work left to show that the walls 
were covered with the blank pointed arcades characteristic of the 
style. And the single room which remains untouched within the 
palace differs more widely still from anything to be seen beyond 
the straits. In the Sala Normanna we find enrichments which cer- 
tainly had no parallel at Rouen or Winchester. There are the 
walls lined with marble, the columns supporting the roof dripping 
with Saracenic honeycomb; the mosaics of birds, beasts, trees, 
hunting-scenes, the peacock being as predominant on the walls 
of Palermo as he is on the pavement of Torcello. The room is 
a gem; but it is only one of many gems which have passed away. 
How we should have been pleased to compare the great hall of 

er’s palace, raised by Saracen hands under the Sicilian sky, 
with the hall which Rufus raised a generation earlier amid the 
curses of taxed and burdened Englishmen. 

The city palace looks out on the mountains, and on the rich cam- 
pagna which the mountains fence in. But the Norman Kings 
were not satisfied with the palace within the city. One is amazed 
at the number of their houses, so near to the city and to one 
another. Yet each seems to have been perfectly distinct, with its 
surrounding Bg sg and park. Two of these date from 
the days of King Roger; two from those of his son and grandson, 
Roger's house of La Favara, or Mar Dolce, lies on a side of the 
city, that towards the south, a region crowded with instructive 
buildings and thick with memorable sites. It is easy to make a 
round which shall take in a succession of works of the Norman 
dynasty, and which shall also pass over the battle-ground of 

etellus and Hasdrubal and over the slaughter-ground of the 
Vespers. We pass over the former to reach King Roger's Favara. 


The stream of the Oreto has to be crossed ; but the course of the 


stream is not now what it was in Roger's day. An English poet 
of the fifteenth century taught that, while of all buildings the 
building of holy church came first, yet 


Another blissed business is brigges to make, 
Where the people may not pass after great showers. 


George the Admiral, Noblest of the Noble—such was his proud 
title in all the lan of Sicily—acted yng | on this prin- 
ciple. Out of the spoils of plundered Greece he raised the 
columns and the mosiacs of the Martorana, and he wrought another 
blessed business also by spanning the Oreto with the noble brid 
which all Palermo still knows as the Bridge of the Admiral. 
its range of pointed arches, well planned of various heights and 
breadths, one only now spans water of any kind. The new course 
of the stream is s a by a modern bridge, while men walk 
under George's arches dryshod. Like many of the oldest build- 
ings of Palermo, George’s bridge looks newer than many of far 
later date. For they are built of a yellow stone, which has kept 
its tint well, while many of the later buildings are built of 1} 
blocks of tufa, which have a deceptive look of > Past the 
bridge, old or new, two roads lead, one to the Lepers’ church 
already spoken of, the other to the almost forgotten retreat of 
King Roger. Drivers seem a little puzzled as to its whereabouts ; 
its Arabic name is less familiar to them than the like-sounding 
name of La Favorita,a modern palace on the other side of the 
city, which, to be sure, has its place in the history of the last 
King who was forced to make Sicily his dwelling-place. The 
park of the Favara seems to have stretched away to the foot of 
the mountains, where the name of Monte Griffone has a sound 
more terrible than its real meaning. The Griffons here, as in the 
Peloponnesian Mate-Griffon, are doubtless a the Greek in- 
habitants of the island. There the cave in the hill-side, the 
Giant's Grotto in the language of the people, may still yield a 
tooth or two asa memorial of races aut qetkes older than the 
Canaanite or the Sikanian. But for our purpose we are more con- 
cerned with three large irregular pointed arches against the hill- 
side, opening into vaulted recesses. One needs Mr. Parker to 
explain how his favourite system of aqueducts was still carried 
on in the twelfth century; for these arches or Brunnenhaus, 
as the excellent German guide-book of Gsell-fels calls them, 
are doubtless part of the means by which water was brought 
to the royal retreat to supply. the sea of sweet water which 
gives it its Latin name. The building itself however is 
reached by another road. It is sadly broken down, and in- 
habited by a swarming population, among which many com- 
plexions darker than the average Sicilian tint —“ that 
the blood of the Saracen has not wholly died out. The Favara 
was no mere keep, but a quadrangular palace surrounding an open 
court, two sides of which are fairly preserved. The side by which 
we approach has the longest range of the blank pointed arches of 
the style to be seen in the whole series of royal dwellings. Here 
is a large, tall room, which opens by a narrow arch into a small 
but most characteristic chapel, whose cupola soars on high and 
has outside, where it has been tampered with at a somewhat later 
time, something of the air of a small tower. Was this all chapel ? 
Was the outer part a nave, or was it a hall, opening, as in so many 
others, into a small chapel meant only for the actual celebration, 
while the lay congregation remained on domestic ground? The 
uestion will present itself elsewhere. So will another. In all 
these buildings three recesses at the east end seem a matter of 
necessity. We find them on every side, from the three vast apses 
of Monreale down to this little chapel with its apse in the thick- 
ness of the wall, with its side recesses, rather cupboards than apses, 
at some height from the ground, and far too small to hold an 
altar. The explanation doubtless is that the earlier buildings of 
this style were built for the Greek rite, where the three apses are 
a matter of necessity, though one only is used to hold an altar. 
The other side of the quadrangle has a long series of windows 
without, a long series of vaulted abodes towards the quadrangle, 
now dark, squalid, crumbling away. Dark and squalid these 
inferior parts of the building may have been even in King Roger's 
time ; but the crumbling away might fairly be stopped in ours, 
without calling in the destroying weapons of the restorer. 

The first Sicilian King has been more unlucky with his country 
houses than his two successors, Roger's other building, the 
Mimnenio, has suffered yet more than the Favara. This the 
traveller must fairly search for, and that on foot. Let him make 
his way for the Porta Nuova by the royal palace to the village of 
Altarello di Baida, on the road to the monastery of Baida, which 
last must be explored for its own sake, if only for the thoroughly 
English character of some of the work of its cloister. At Alta~ 
rello he must submit to be guided through orchards till he reaches 
a few small houses, near which is a ruin which at first sight does 
not seem very attractive. The features of importance are partly 
below, partly at the further side. Here is Roger's third house, 
which was first unluckily added to and built upon, and then fell 
into utter ruin. There is a chapel, strange to say, without any 
apse at all; it might almost pass for the outer building of the 

avara chapel, with the apse destroyed, as may likely enough 
have been the case. In another part of the building we 
find a pass in the wall, with openings more like northern 
Norman or Transitional work in Sicily. But the thing reall 
to see in this unlucky building lies below, broken down, spoiled, 
uncared for, heaped with rubbish, which rubbish it is said, but 
surely in jest, the actual occupant is forbidden to take away, 
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because the building has been taken possession of by the Govern- 
ment as a national monument. Here is a chamber in the form of 
the Greek cross, its roof still dripping with honeyeomb—the roofs 
of the four recesses wrought with a strange ribbed pattern hardly 
seen elsewhere—the angles showing the nooks whence columns 
have been torn away. Here, in all but the last stage of decay, we 
see what doubtless was the hall of the fountain in Roger’s house 
of Mimnenio, a hall once doubtless as rich with the splendours of 
Saracenic art as his own Sala Normanna or the fountain-hall of 
his son's Zisa. 
This last, the work of William the Bad, is one of the established 
ights of Palermo; whether the latest of all in date, the Cuba of 
illiam the Good, ranks among them we are less certain. 
Favara hardly does ; Mimnenio certainly does not. The Zisa is a 
tower of outline not very unlike to the great tower of the palace 
at Palermo, not very unlike therefore to a Norman keep. But the 
chief side, now open to the road, once doubtless open to the royal 
ens, had for its main feature something most unlike anything 
in a Norman keep. A tall pointed arch, rising from coupled 
columns, has been stupidly blocked and lowered ; but the fountain- 
hall into which it opened may be fairly seen from outside, and 
may be studied in detail within. Here we see, comparatively un- 
touched, though some senseless decorations of later times have 
thrust themselves in, what the unlucky hall of Mimnenio once 
was. Here is the same plan, very largely the same details, only 
the ribbed roofs are absent. The honeycomb drips in abundance ; 
ancient columns and capitals support the greater arches ; the 
lesser shafts are finished with contemporary capitals wrought 
in exquisite taste with birds and foliage. And here we see, what 
from Mimnenio has utterly vanished, the mosaics on the wall, the 
same in character and subject as those in the Palermitan palace. 
Here William the Bad, Saracen Sultan, so men said, rather than 
Christian King, withdrew to enjoy the splendours and luxuries of 
Saracenic royalty. Yet here too we have a chapel. It stands 
distinct from the house, and is now swallowed up by a neighbour- 
ing church of which it forms the sacristy. Standing detached, the 
main building must surely have been a nave; the cupola is far 
larger than the aspiring little crown of La Favara, and it opens to 
the main building by a wide arch. Here, the only instance in an 
ecclesiastical building—for the roof of the palace-chapel is a some- 
+ — case—the honeycomb appears on the wall below 
cu 
The Zisa of William the Bad is now a private house; the Cuba of 
William the Good, dating from 1180, is, like most things in these 
pe a barrack, or rather a of a barrack. Here again the 
ilding has something of the look of a Norman castle, though 
lower and longer, with less of the tower character, than the 
Zisa. Here the blank arcades come out in special fulness, 
and the Arabic legend which declares the date and founder 
stands out plainly to be seen of all eyes. Within there is little to 
see; but in one corner, more fortunate in being unroofed and 
neglected than the parts which are utterly choked up, we still see 
windows, fire-places, the honeycomb once more. But the treasure 
of all is the child of the Cuba, the Cubola, once a pavilion in the 
park, now in a garden on the other side of the road. Four open 
pointed arches with the appropriate billet support a cupola. There 
it stands, forsaken, but wae, a lodge in a garden of oranges, 
the most purely Eastern-looking thing among the dwellings of the 
Sicilian Kings. It is indeed an act of faith to believe that we are 
not looking on the work of a Caliph or an Emir, but on the work 
of au hereditary Legate of the Holy See, a son-in-law of our own 
Henry of Anjou. 
Such are the dwellings in which the Norman Kings of Sicily 
lived that life of splendour and refined luxury which had no 
Hel in any part of Christendom west of the Hadriatic. 
illiam the Bad and William the Good bear different cha- 
racters in the history of their own island; but, as they 
are undistinguishable in the general history of Europe, they are 
undistinguishable in the history of art. As we look at their 
works, as we read the description of them in contempora 
writings, a kind of feeling comes upon us that the life of these 
Kings was an episode, a dream, something which was out of place 
in a time of stern realities like the twelfth century. And when 
King William had away but a few years, Sicily 
indeed a sight of the sternest realities of the age, when Henry 
of Swabia came to claim her crown. We turn our eyes away 
from those days of sorrow. We look again when Sicily has once 
more a King whom she could claim as her own, when Palermo 
and its surroundings, Zisa and Cuba, Favara and Mimnenio, were to 
be the chosen homes of their own Frederick. We will look on 
him here, not as the Lord of Rome and of the world whose 
oe still meet us in his own Capitol, not as the man of 
Hohenstaufen, the son of Henry, the grandson of Frederick. Here, 
in his own kingdom, beyond the bounds of his Empire, we see in 
him the son of Constance, the grandson of Roger, born, if not on 
Sicilian ground, yet within the march of the Sicilian and Italian 
kingdoms. Favara and Mimnenio were bis by succession from 
his grandfather, Zisa and Cuba by succession from princes whom 
it is not easy to look on as his uncle and his cousin. It is strange 
that not a single architectural monument in Palermo and its coasts 
ean be referred to Frederick’s reign, unless we stretch a point and 
reckon the church of St. Antony. But his tomb and his dust are 
in her minster, and his memory is one of the first to flash across 
the mind as we enter the homes in which he dwelled. 


BENJAMIN WIFFEN AND THE SPANISH REFORMERS. 


A SMALL but interesting bequest has recently fallen to the 
lot of Wadham College, Oxford. Attracted by the news that 
the College already possessed some Spanish books which had 
found their way thither in the last century, the executors of the 
well-known Quaker bibliophile, Mr. Benjamin Wiffen, brother of 
J. H. Wiffen, the translator of Tasso, have presented to the 
College library the greater part, if not the whole, of Mr. Wiffen’s 
valuable and curious collection, bearing mostly on the lives and 
works of the Spanish Reformers. Some of the books, and apparently 
some of the most valuable, are at present in the hands of Dr. 
Edward Boehmer, Romance Professor at Strasburg, to whom the 
task of shaping and publishing Wiffen’s materials has fallen; but 
at some future time these too will come to the College. Leav- 
ing the special quality and contents of the bequest for a moment 
out of sight, it has a general interest for those who think that the 
College libraries should be made supplementary in particular lines to 
the central mass of the Bodleian. Much, of course, has already been 
done in this direction. All Souls has its famous law library ; Wor- 
cester has its collections of old plays ; and one or two other college 
libraries have a more or less distinctive character. None of them, 
however, so far as we know, have remarkable foreign collections, 
unless we are to except Queen’s, which, thanks to the munificent 
Mason bequest, is on a larger and completer scale than the rest. 
In books bearing on the Romance literatures the Bodleian is of 
course very rich, but intermittently rich, with great gaps here and 
there which a special collection on the spot, fed from special 
sources, might fill with the greatest advantage to the book wealth 
of Oxford. In the department of Spanish literature and history the 
Bodleian has made great strides of late years, mainly owing to the ex- 
ertions of one of its sub-librarians, Dr. Adolph Neubauer; but until 
Mr. Robarts’s golden dream is realized, or the Commission otherwise 
provides for its necessities, the Bodleian’s resources are not large, 
while, on the other hand, old Spanish books are dear. Were the 
authorities of Wadham to determine to use their older bequest 
and Mr. Wiffen's books as the foundation of a collection illus- 
trating either the Romance literatures in general, or, what is more 
practicable, the various dialects of the Spanish Peninsula, the 
collection might in future years have a considerable influence 
upon the development of Romance studies within the University ; 
and meanwhile the mere determination would not improbably 
have the effect of attracting to them other donations such as this 
of Mr. Wiffen’s. We make the suggestion at least for what it is 
worth. Romance studies can at present hardly be said to exist in 
Oxford. The University has no Professor of Romance languages, 
but then it has no Professor of English—so that it is difficult to 
say where to begin to quarrel with it. There is something a little 
humiliating in the thought that to a German Professor has perforee 
to be entrusted the task of completing work like Mr. Wiffen’s. 
But then, again, we have recently had to thank Professor Ten 
Brink for a History of English Literature, and somehow, in an 
amusing way, the two wants efface one another in University minds. 
Dr. Boehmer published in 1874—in courageous but not always 
successful English—the first volume of his Bibliotheca Wiffentana; 
a collection based to a great extent on Wiflen’s notes and mate- 
rials, and containing besides a sketch of Wiffen’s life, and Wiffen’s 
own notes, often most entertaining, of his various book hunts. 
Benjamin Wiffen, the son of Quaker parents, was the younger 
brother of Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, for some years librarian at 
Woburn Abbey, author of the “ Russell Memoirs” and trans- 
lator of the Gerusalemme, and of the poems of Garcilasso de la 
Jega. J. H. Wiffen’s cultivation was of that elegant, leisurely, 
large outlined type so common in the early half of the 
century, and now almost extinct in these days of s ning 
one another's faces. His translations are still eminently 
readable, but for critical purposes the Garcilasso at any 
rate is of very little use. His prose style was much praised in 
his own day; to us it seems heavy and flavourless; and, in 
matters of accuracy and research, his work seems to have followed 
the slipshod example of Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid, a book 
provokingly misleading and misconceived. Still it is easy to 
understand what an impression J. H. Wiffen’s memory, facility, 
and great personal charm must have made upon his immediate sur- 
roundings, —_ upon the brother so near to him in age. 
Among the Wadham books the volumes of Boscan, Garcilasso, 
Villegas, scattered in and out of the ugly precious little volumes of 
the Spanish reformers, testify to this influence of the elder over the 
younger, which is apparent also both in the verses and prose style 
of Benjamin Wiffen. J. H. Witfen died in 1836, and Benjamin 
suffered the first of a series of losses which are almost the only 
landmarks—putting literary matters aside—in a singularly even 
and secluded life. He never married, and from first to last, 
his niece tells us, he remained a strict Quaker, conforming to all 
the social and religious observances of the Society. The principal 
event in his life was his first acquaintance with a Spanish gentle- 
man of Protestant views, Don Luis de Uzoz y Rio, with whom, 
after 1839, when they met in London, he maintained, to use his 
own words, “a tender and enduring friendship” of more than 
twenty-five years. Some little time before this meeting, a peasant 
had called upon Don Luis in Madrid and offered him for sale a 
Spanish translation of Robert Barclay’s Apology, translated by 
Felix Antonio de Alvarado, a Spanish Protestant clergyman in 
London at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It was 
Don Luis’s first introduction to the views of the Society of Friends, 


and he was struck with their likeness to those of his own Pro- 
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en in the sixteenth century, on whom he was 
already working. Soon after J. H. Wiifen’s translation of 
Garcilasso fell into his hands, with the result that, when 
he visited London in 1839, he made it his first business 
to inquire after the translator, and to see something of the Society 
of Friends. This led to his meeting with Benjamin Witfen, and 
to the friendship which was the foundation of all the interests of 
Wiffen’s later life. Towards the end of 1839, and again in 1841, 
Wiffen went to Spain in company with a friend on an anti-slavery 
mission. On the shy bachelor Quaker, whose life till then had 
been mainly passed in business and religious activity of various 
kinds, tempered by the taste for literature which he had shared 
with his Costin, the sight of the Southern country, of Burgos, 
Seville, Cordova, of the careless, open-air life, the flowers, the 
buildings of Andalusia, seems to have produced a profound impres- 
sion. ng afterwards, in his 7oth year, he spoke in a letter to 
some friends just starting for Spain of his keen remembrance of his 
own early morning travelling “along the mysterious country, 
through strange villages enveloped in a fragrant atmosphere of 
burning lavender.” “I dipped my hands in every river I passed,” 
he says, “and gathered memorials from every memorable spot 
which I have but lately given to the flames. You will go much 
in the same track, but you will not see the country sights and inci- 
dents as I saw them.” So much for the physical impression of the 
country ; for the rest, Wiffen’s views of Spanish history and civili- 
zation were much what one might expect from a strict Quaker 
travelling on an anti-slavery mission. What interested him most 
in Seville was not the Cathedral or the Alcazar, but first of 
all the Quemadero, or burning place of the Inquisition, outside 
the old city; and, secondly, his intercourse with Uzoz y Rio, 
and the books for which he was fast catching his friend’s en- 
thusiasm. In the twentieth volume of the Reformistas Uzoz 
— gratefully of the importance to him of Wiflen’s friend- 
ip :— 


For I being a Spaniard and drugged with no small dose of indolence 
or Spanish slowness, and resident moreover in our hard Spain where 
the quest of my favourite books is aimost as vain as it is dangerous, 
it was absolutely necessary to me to have a friend out of Spain, some person 
as much a friend to myself as to these books. Wiffen was that friend, and 
the consequence of our conversation at Seville was that it concentrated his 
thoughts and studies in the search for the works of those Spanish writers 
who were persecuted for their attachment to Christian liberty. 


Shortly after Wiffen’s return to England he found and forwarded 
to his friend a scarce Spanish tract till then unknown to Uzoz. 
Uzoz, who was a man of family and fortune, immediately sent 
Wiffen a sum of —— begging him to collect all the books of this 
= character that he could get hold of. At the very outset of 

e work some lucky discoveries gave a relish to his task, and seems 
to have roused in him the book collector's instincts, the satisfaction 
of which made the amusement and recreation of his later life. 
Thenceforward the pleasure. of search and discovery, the excite- 
ment of the perpetually unwinding tangle of books and editions, 
were added to the other causes of Wiffen’s devotion to his subject— 
causes which may be best summed up in his own assertion that in 
Valdes he found the opinions of the Society of Friends, a hundred 
years or more before George Fox. From about 1841 to the last 
months of his life he was aoe occupied in the search for 
lost books and editions, as well as for particulars of the Reformers’ 
lives and connexions. When his passion for his subject he 
was nearly fifty, and there is something not a little admirable in 
the untiring industry and unfailing enthusiasm with which at that 
age he fell to work upon this forgotten corner of human life. In 
some touching last letters of his he complains of loneliness. “ As 
to this life, I am alone,” he says to a friend; “ thou doest well to 
marry, and thus to help another and be helped thyself in the cares 
and afflictions of this life.” This feeling, however, seems to have 
been the offspring of old age and failing health; for many years 
the labour of transcribing, searching, travelling, the interest of 
fresh discoveries of old and new facts, and the almost intimate 
personal affection he appears to have formed for the men he was 
studying, filled the place to him of wife and child, and made his 
life constantly happy and interesting to himself. By no means all 
that he collected, however, remained in his hands or is now in the 
Wadham Library. At first,2s we have already. said, he was 


Uzoz y Rio’s agent, and afterwards, when he began collecting for 
himself, his devotion to his rare, hardly-won books was always 


subordinate to his friendship for Uzoz. The unique — 
Cristiano, for instance, discovered in 1851, was sent to Uzoz y 
Rio, and is now, we suppose, in the possession of his repre- 
sentatives. Dr. er, indeed, seems to complain in one 
place of the over-scrupulous generosity with which Wiffen 
ceded to his Spanish co-worker books not only of his own 
finding, but those sent him by others, Dr. Boehmer among 
the number. A many of the originals, however, he 
kept, sending marvellously beautiful and accurate facsimiles, done 
partly by his own hand and partly by a village girl whom he had 
trained to the work ; and one or two of the books forwarded to 
Madrid seem to have come back to him later. Still, no doubt, the 
Wadham collection has suffered first of all from the arrangement 
which made Wiffen Uzoz y Rio's agent, and, secondly, from 
Witffen’s constant readiness to believe that other people could make 
better use than he could of his materials. We should especially 
like to know what has become of the autograph letter from the 
elder Garcilasso to Ferdinand and Isabella on the subject of the 


en which Ticknor mentions as in Wiffen’s possession. 
1864 he lost his sister, his only companion, from whom he 
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had never been parted since school days, and in 1865 came the 
blow of his friend’s death. ‘If I had better learned the lessons 
of his example,” the old man writes, “I should be less unmanned 
than I feel I am. His pleasant and instructive friendship for 
twenty-five years has been the charm of my life.” He completed 
his literary work with his Isaiah and the twentieth volume of the 
Reformistas. “ The death of my friend,” he says again in his note, 
“ seemed to bring a natural conclusion to our mutual pursuits.” 

With him the animus was withdrawn from me, and the active interest I 

had taken in them seemed almost at once to cease. There remained, how- 
ever, one thing which I had proposed to his consideration several years 
before this. It was that he should prepare a Biblioteca or detailed catalogue 
of all the ascertained works of the Spanish Reformers. This I thought 
might establish them as a elass of writers, and might serve as a manual for 
any person in his search to find them. I collected and transmitted to Luis 
from time to time materials for this purpose. He did not live to make use 
of them, and it now devolved upon me, if ever it were accomplished, to 
accept the duty myself and carry out my own suggestion, which his most 
careful accuracy would have performed more happily. 
Accordingly, aided by the sympathy of friends, Wiffen began at 
the age of seventy-one to write a series of lives which were to 
connect and frame the mass of bibliographical material he had 
already accumulated. He had no heart for his work, however, and 
old age and infirmities grew upon him. He had written three draft 
lives when his last illness came in 1867, and he passed away, pre- 
serving to the end the quiet diffident gentleness, the reticence and 
dignity, which have left an enduring mark upon a circle of intimate 
friends. His life makes a worthy passage in the Quaker records of 
this century. In its religious sympathies, in its comparative isola- 
tion from the current of modern thought and action, in its single- 
minded simplicity and uprightness, it recalls the many Quaker 
biographies with which we are all familiar; but the literary 
scholarly touch lifts it into a more general range of sympathies, and 
ought to win for it the notice of many to whom the special Quaker 
tone and creed are unattractive. His mind lacked breadth and 
general education, but it had an exquisite old-fashioned neatness and 
refinement, apparent in all his work, and especially in the carefully 
bound and interleaved volumes of his books, with their MS. prefaces 
and notes, and their delicate tracings of headings and initial letters. 
The want of that general knowledge and training which men who 
have gone through a University are able to bring to the study of 
a special subject is no doubt evident again and again throughout 
the books he has left. In his Life of Juan de Valdes there is 
of course industry, and a certain amount of historical imagination ; 
but the material is put together in a clumsy, uncritical way, 
with odd blunders here and there—as in the confusion, for in- 
stance, which meets one early in the book, between the famous 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, author of the Lazarillo de Tormes, and 
his tather, second Count of Tendilla and first Viceroy of Granada, 
which is at least as bad as confounding the two Pitts. His more 
ambitious style is a curious mixture of the “elegant style” of his 
own and his brother's youth, with turns of expression borrowed 
from his favourite authors, and a kind of prevailing awkwardness 
which one is inclined to trace to the large amount of translation 
he had done at one time or another. Still, when all is said, he re- 
mains one of the most diligent, certainly one of the most sympa- 
thetic, workers in the wide field of the Reformation. 

The first volume of the Reformistas Antiguos Espaiioles was 
published by Uzoz y Rio in 1847, and the nineteen following 
volumes were the joint work of himself and Wiffen. Wiffen made 
most of the discoveries of new books and facts, in aid of which he 
gradually established a network of communication with an immense 
number of libraries both at home and abroad, while Uzoz 
wrote the prefaces, supplied elaborate notes,and re-translated inte 
Spanish the Italian oe English representatives of Spanish originals 
long since lost. Most of the material for the second volume was sup- 
plied by a book-hunt of Wiffen’s, of which an entertaining account 
is to be found in his “ Notices and Experiences,” printed by Dr. 
Boehmer. Uzoz had informed him that a certain Canon Riego, 
then living in London, and brother of the author of the Spanish 
Marseillaise, was the possessor of three books, of which he was 
most anxious to get hold, and had asked him to try and induce the 
Canon to part with them. Wiffen accordingly found out Riego 
in a front room over a shoemaker’s shop in Seymour Street, 
Camden Town, surrounded by old Spanish books, many of which, 
however, he seemed in no mood to sell—at any rate, to Wiffen. 
He would say little or nothing about the three desired books— 
Valera’s Calvino, 1597, Juan Perez’s Psalms, 1557, and the same 
author's Epistola Consolatoria, 1560 (a book of which apparently 
only two copies exist)—and Wiffen went away unsuccessful. On 
a second visit the Canon produced two of the books and a written 
copy of his own in oe of the third. Wiffen, however, was not 
to be taken in, and had again to go away without the coveted 
volumes, Once more he went, and this time “the old man, yield- 
ing somewhat to more familiar acquaintance, somewhat to my 
perseverance, | ees forgetful of his caution, showed me 
the printed Epistola; I had it in my hands but a few 
moments, and was looking h the leaves when he passionately 
snatched it away; and this third interview like the 
previous ones, fruitlessly, with the addition of a little troubled 
feeling between us.” After some months the long-suffering 
Wiffen wrote to him again from Woburn about the books, and 
this time the Canon unex ly replied that for a certain high 

ice he would sell them. - Down they came accordingly ; but, on 

ing over them, Wiffen found that what he had all along 
dreaded had happened. The Canon, himself of course a Catholic, 


had obliterated a long passage in the Epistola bearing hardly 
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on the adoration of relics, he being, as was afterwards discovered, 
a Canon of the Church of Oviedo, one of the great centres of 
ag relic-mongering, and largely interested in the trade. 
iffen scarcely knew whether to be more aggrieved as a Quaker 
or as a book-collector. He returned the books with a sharp letter ; 
and, after an angry reply from the Canon, endeavoured to think 
no more about them. At last, after some time, a “strong 
impression” came over Wiffen that the Canon was dying, 
and that, if the books were ever to be his, he must write for them 
immediately, Accordingly he wrote a friendly letter, to which 
the Canon replied with equal gentleness, sending the books with 
the obliterated passage restored, and offering to assist in printing 
them. “A few days afterwards the Canon was found speechless 
and dying; his heart had been chilled by the first frosty night of 
October 1846, and it had ceased to beat.” This is a curious story, 
the most intéresting perhaps of al] Wiffen’s book experiences, unless 
we except the discovery of the Alfabeto Cristiano. As a whole, 
however, the history of the way in which these forgotten, despised 
books were coaxed out of holes and corners, reprinted, edited, and 
restored to their proper place in literature, as if they had been 
classical manuscripts and Mr. Wiffen were Poggio, is worth 
rescuing from oblivion ; and we hope to return to the subject in 
some further account of the results obtained by this labour of 
thirty years, now partly summarised in Dr. Boehmer's volume. 


RACING AND BREEDING. 


HE fact that twenty-three race meetings were advertised for 
the first week in this month proves that horse-racing is not 
decreasing in popularity, whatever may be the character of its 
vitality from a moral point of view. As usual, the season 
begins with a wrangle about some proposed alterations in the 
laws of racing. The most prominent of these proposals was made 
with a view to discouraging what are technically termed “ gate- 
money meetings,” which are races to which people on foot are not 
admitted without payment. On the merits of this and the other 
propositions before the Jockey Club it is not our intention to 
enter at present, but we may safely say that they have already 
proved serviceable to one class of people—namely, the writers 
of leading articles for the sporting press, who have given the 
world their opinions on the subject at great length. Besides criti- 
cisms of the measures before the Turf Parliament, these worthies 
have helped to fill their columns by lamenting over the wickedness 
of a generation which prosecutes the lower class of betting-men. 
Why should they not furnish us with a complete martyrology of 
those who have suffered fines and imprisonment in the noble cause 
of petty gambling ? 

In looking back upon the racing of last year, as we enter upon 
afresh season, we may congratulate ourselves that the handi- 
capping at Newmarket during the latter part of it was very fair 
and successful upon the whole. One had almost feared that the 
loss of Admiral Rous might se a fatal blow to this class of 
race, aggravating its worst faults, of which it has always had 
too many. Owners of horses and betting-men are of course 
seldom satisfied with the apportionment of the weights, unless 
they are directly conducive to their own individual profit; but 
those who take an interest in racing asa recreation can scarcely fail 
to feel satisfied on taking a retrospect of the handicapping at head- 
quarters last autumn, if indeed that practice can ever be regarded 
with unqualified satisfaction. Turning our attention to the racing 
of the year 1877 from the breeder’s point of view, we may first 
notice the success of Lord Clifden. To be represented by such 
a four-year-old as Petrarch, and such a five-year-old as Hampton, 
with two-year-olds of the stamp of Jannette, Cyprus, and Lord 
Clive, was surely a proud position for any stud-horse to attain. 
It is true that neither he nor his stock have yet carried off a 
Derby, but he himself won the St. Leger, and three of his 
descendants have followed his example. This race appears to be 
the special prerogative of his family, as his sire Newminster won 
it in the commonest of canters, and Newminster’s father, Touch- 
stone, also won it galloping in before Plenipotentiary, the Derby 
winner of his year. It would be hard to find a handsomer speci- 
men of the thoroughbred horse than Lord Clifden, and the success 
of his progeny must be a source of gratification to all who take a 
disinterested pleasure in racing. blair Athol also was in strong force 
last year, supplying the Derby and Leger winner in Silvio, besides 
a horse little inferior to him in Rob Roy, while his son Altyre 
was at least a good second-class horse, though his want of 
size was against him. His best two-year-old, on public 
running, was Red Wing, who won five races out of six, 
and Athol Lad, a colt by no means to be despised. Lord Lyon, 
if he could not boast many first-class descendants of various ages, 


leading favourites for the City and Suburban Handicap. Early in 
the season his son Touchet was tried and found enough, as 
the saying is, to win the Derby; but there it ais, although he 
did, later in the season, succeed in winning a match for the curious 
stake of 500/. and a hogshead of claret. As to St. Albans, his son 
Springfield continued his career as the fastest horse in training for 
amile or a mile and a quarter. This extraordinary animal ran 
five times last year and nine times the vear before, winning upon 


every occasion, having in the course of his life run nineteen times, 
and won seventeen races. With such another son in training as 
Julius Cesar, the fame of St. Albans seems assured, and he ma 
be considered one of the best-looking sons of old Stockwell. 
Scottish Chief was singularly successful last year with his two- 
year-olds. His son Childeric, out of Gertrude, the dam of that 
excellent, but not best-tempered, old horse Dalham, is one of the 
leading favourites for the Derby, and his daughter, out of Katie, 
although she did not win a race, ran second in the Middle Park 
Pisa, being within half a length of the great Beauclere at even 
weights, Of his other two-year-olds running last year, the best 
performers were Strathfleet, Thistle, and Dalgarno, who all ran 
well or fairly. Rosicrucian produced the best public two-year-old 
form of the year in Beauclere. This fine colt was first favourite 
for the Derby until this week, when he had unfortunately to be 
scratched in consequence of an accident. Rosicrucian was 
also represented by the two-year-old Red Hazard, who won 
the Molecomb and Troy Stakes, which, however, was no more than 
his duty, as he cost thirteen hundred guineas as a yearling. Of 
Rosicrucian’s older stock, Rosy Cross was perhaps the best that 
ran during the year, but he cannot be said to have been fortunate. 
Like Scottish Chief, Rosicrucian did not win either the Derby or the 
Leger, nor have his stock succeeded in securing either these prizes 
or the Oaks; they are, nevertheless, of great beauty and promise, 
and have a habit of fetching enormous sums as yearlings. Pero 
Gomez is the sire of Sir Joseph, who is at present the first favourite 
for the Derby. He was very successful last year, winning five 
races and only being defeated once, and then he was burdened 
with extra weight. It cannot, however, be said that he 
always met the fastest rivals. Parmesan, who had already 
furnished two Derby winners, was perhaps best represented 
among the older horses last year by Hopbloom and Camembert, 
though neither could be ranked among first-class horses, 
His two-year-old Hydromel was one of the only three horses 
of that age who won more than twice last year without 
suffering a defeat. Writing of defeated two-year-olds reminds us 
that one ran fourteen times and two ran thirteen without ever 
securing a victory. Macaroni was glorified by having a son 
in training who cost over four thousand guineas as a yearling, 
and who seemed to consider that he had done his duty by 
showing himself twice during the summer without winning a 
race. The more practical Spark, however, another of Macaroni’s 
two-year-olds, did win one race, beating Athol Lad, before men- 
tioned ; and on another occasion he ran an indifferent second to 
the great Jannette. Nevertheless Macaroni must not be treated 
with disrespect, for it should not be forgotten that he won the 
Derby, and that a filly by him won the Oaks. Of Speculum’s 
stock, Hesper was only a trifle inferior to the best four-year-olds 
when the distance to be traversed did not exceed a mile. Advance 
ran often and only won once, but he was looked upon as a horse 
who might win a good handicap some day; and Kaleido- 
scope, weak in frame and disposition, won nothing, although 
he was pretty successful the year before, and has al 
distinguished himself this spring. Toxophilite kept up his credit 
with Belphcebe, the winner of the One Thousand, and Prince 
George. As long as Cathedral and Elland have such descendants 
in training as Dalham and Pageant, they may claim to be re- 
membered, and it is much to their credit that their stock should 
train on with such success to the age of seven. Mortemer, with 
Chamant, the winner of the Two Thousand, Verneuil, and his own 
sister, the two-year-old Clementine, was still famous last season ; 
and Mars with Jongleur, and Dollar with Fontainebleau, showed 
that their stock could gallop. Many other stud-horses are well 
deserving of notice, but we have not space to inquire into the 
performances of their stock during the ?- year. 

The year 1876 had been remarkable in the racing world for 
the high prices given for several yearlings, and great interest 
therefore attached itself to those two-year-old contests in which 
these expensive youngsters were brought out. Among the many 
two-year-olds which ran last year, we could name five that never 
won a race among them. They ran eleven times, or about on an 
average twice each. The aggregate cost of these useful creatures 
as yearlings was ten thousand seven hundred guineas. It is 
sometimes said that a yearling which costs more than a thousand 

uineas rarely. proves of much value to his owner ; but last year, 
uclerc, who was purchased as a yearling for 1,050 guineas, won 
more than four thousand pounds in stakes alone; and it is matter 
for regret that a mishap should have prevented his adding the 
Two Thousand, Derby, and Leger to these winnings. It may in- 
terest breeders to remember that both this colt and Sir Joseph, the 
first favourite for the Derby, as well as Insulaire and Matador, 
who have also been heavily backed for that race, are grandchildren 
of Beadsman. Though perhaps somewhat deficient in size, that 


| horse was a model of neatness and wiry muscle, and he was de- 
| 1 , scended from horses distinguished both for speed and endurance. 

at any rate furnished the winner of the Oaks in Placida, a mare | 
of a very high stamp, and at the time of our writing one of the | 


We have only touched very lightly upon the form displayed last 
ear by the descendants of a few of our thoroughbred sires; but, 
sides those named, there are others equally, if not more, 
renowned. We have said nothing of Buccaneer, King Tom, Adven- 
turer, and others, all of whom are monarchs of the Turf. Upon 
the whole, on reviewing racing matters, we may congratulate our- 
selves that, however much the Turf may be morally deteriorated, 
we have never had more or better stud-racehorses than at, the 
present time. Unfortunately, many of the best living horses— 
notably some of those we have named—are in foreign lands ; but 
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the stock of nearly all of them is very well represented in England, 
so that we may fairly hope to see their good qualities transmitted 
to our thoroughbreds of the future. If racing, as a moral pastime, 
is in its decadence, only of pessimist dispositions can take a 
gloomy view of our tons al racehorses. 


REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORY OF A CRIME.* 


he second volume of the History of a Crime resembles the 
first. An interesting personal narrative incidentally conveys 
a vivid impression of the state of Paris in the days which followed 
the conspiracy of December 2. The Left of the Assembly, of 
which M. Victor Hugo was a leading member, continued their 
attempts to organize a hopeless resistance. The warlike and 
turbulent populace had been cowed by the victory of Cavaignac in 
June 1848; nor is it certain that at the end of 1851 they pre- 
ferred the Republic to the restoration of the Empire. The Assembly 
had restricted universal suffrage, and the great majority of its 
members favoured a Conservative policy, though nearly the whole 
body was opposed to the pretensions of Louis Bonaparte. The 
seizure and temporary imprisonment of its leaders and of the 

ee generals, and the expulsion of the Assembly from its 

hamber, had rendered organized resistance impossible. The Left, 
a body unknown to the Constitution, had, by a usurpation as 
illegal as that of Louis Napoleon, affected to restore universal 
suflrage ; and, if it had succeeded in the projected insurrection, 
the Republic which would have emerged from the conflict would 
not have been the same which was suppressed by the President. 
M. Victor Hugo, like other French J eaten, cultivates a fanatical 
belief in the divine right of the Republic, which he seems to 
identify with the institution of universal suffrage. Yet in 1848 
Louis Blane and Ledru Rollin, representing the extreme party, 
urged the expediency of securing the establishment of the Republic 
by deferring as long as possible an appeal to a popular vote. In 
1851, and in many subsequent years, universal sutirage supported 
the Prince President and the Emperor; nor is it possible to believe 
that the voice of the country was falsified or simulated by the 
exertions of servile public functionaries. M. Victor Hugo's 
fidelity to the cause for which he risked his life is that of a Legiti- 
mist to Henry V., or of a Scotch Covenanter or an adherent of the 
League to their respective sects in the seventeenth century. Louis 
Napoleon’s successful plot was so far a crime that it was a breach 
of solenin public engagements, and, like all revolutions, a violation 
vi we existing law; but it was not more illegal or more mis- 
chievous than the unhappy revolt of four years before. M. Victor 
Hugo indeed, like Mr. Kinglake, charges the President with unneces- 
sary cruelty, and, if the ch is established, it justifies the accu- 
sation of crime; but, in M. Victor Hugo's estimation, the chief 
crime of all was the suppression of the Republic and the substi- 
tution of absolute monarchy. Lord Palmerston took an opposite 
view of the enterprise when he drew a distinction between treason 
to an ancient Constitution like that of England, and a suppression 
of the a Republic which he irreverently described as “the 
tomfoolery of Marrast and Tocqueville.” The revolutionary faction 
which had shortly before surprised the country into the abolition 
of constitutional government under Louis Philippe was not 
entitled to claim indefeasible sanctity for the system which had 
been established in its stead. Some of the principal victims of 
the plot of December 1851 disapproved rather of the occasion and 
method chosen by Louis Napoleon than of the overthrow of the 
Republic. General Changarnier had, if M. Thiers may be 
believed, proposed to the President some months befure the ex- 
pulsion of the Assembly by an armed force. M. Thiers himself, 
within a few weeks after his release from his brief confinement, 
became, according to his own account, the secret and confidential 
adviser of the President. 

To English readers M. Victor Hugo's narrative will not be 
entirely new, as his contemporary journal seems to have formed 
part of the materials of Mr. Kinglake’s celebrated chapter. No 
two writers could be more dissimilar in opivion, in temperament, 
or in style; but, in dealing with the special subject, both have 
been animated by a common passion of personal or imaginative 
——- to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. Kinglake would 
perhaps have better consulted the dignity of history if he had 
declined to hear and to repeat gossip, true or false. about the chief 
conspirator’s alleged want of personal courage. On such a point it 
is difficult or impossible to obtain credible evidence; and, even if 
the imputations were proved to be true, they have little historical 
importance. M. Victor Hugo, according to his habit, spares noe 
invective in dealing with a political opponent. The extraurdinary 
outrage perpetrated by the soldiery in the Boulevards is recorded 
in detail both by the English and by the French historian; but 
Mr. Kinglake forms a calmer and more probable judgment of its 
origin than M, Hugo. It appears to be certain that the troops, on 
a trifling or imagined provocation, suddenly faced to the south 
side of the street, and fired at the passengers on the pavement and 
at the harmless spectators who thronged the windows. It is pos- 
sible that the slaughter which ensued was in some degree the 


* Histoire d’un crime. Par Victor Hugo. Vol. II. Paris: 1878. 
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result of mistake. The men in one part of the column may have 
fancied that their comrades in front or rear had been attacked, and 
that in firing they were themselves only taking part in an action 
with insurgents; but some part at least of the bloodshed must be 
imputed to ferocious levity, and perhaps to the resentment which 
the army entertained towards the people of Paris after the hu- 
miliation of February 1848 and the bloody struggle of the fol- 
lowing June. Mr. Kinglake thinks it more probable that the 
attack on unarmed civilians was accidental than that it was made 
in pursuance of orders from the President and his advisers. It is 
difficult to believe that any general officer could have received 
and transmitted an order to fire at a certain hour on harmless pas- 
sengers and residents. M. Victor Hugo, as might be expected, 
er the worst interpretation on an outrage in itself indefensible. 

th writers agree that the so-called massacre of the Boulevards 
finally ensured the triumph of the conspiracy. Up to that time, 
according to M. Victor Hugo, the President had been laughed at. 


| Thenceforth he was too formidable for ridicule. Nicknames sueh 
| as that of the negro Emperor Soulouque were never again heard 
after the transaction on the Boulevards. The few and weakly 
| defended barricades were taken immediately afterwards ; and those 
defenders who failed to ome were not admitted to quarter. It is 
only surprising to learn from M. Victor Hugo's account that the new 
Government should have connived so long at a feeble and hopeless 
resistance. In his judgment there was still a chance for the insur- 
rection before the atiair of the Boulevards; but, in fact, the arm 
never hesitated in its obedience to orders, and the populace with 
few exceptions acquiesced in the new revolution. Both Mr. 
Kinglake and M. Victor Hugo are satisfied with the proofs of the 
wholesale military executions which are said to have followed ; 
yet the evidence ccnsists partly of suspicious reports by Repub- 
lican prisoners of volleys of musketry which they supposed to 
imply the massacre of prisoners. The more direct testimony to 
the executions is not wholly sufficient. The later deportations te 
Cayenne were intended to rid the country of the revolutionary 
leaders who were at all times ready forinsurrection. There was much 
injustice and cruelty ; and there was as utter a disregard of law us 
that which had been enjoined by Ledru Rollin, the Minister of the 
Interior in the Provisional Government, on the Commissaries whom 
he despatched to the departments in the spring of 1848. French- 
men ought to remember that denunciations of the Empire are in 
some degree directed against the nation which zealously supported 
Napoleon III. for ten years, and which tolerated him down to the 
catastrophe of Sedan. In 1870, though his fortune was on the 
wane, and though his popularity had been seriously compromised, 
a great majority of the French people once more voted for the 
Empire as the least obnoxious system of government. 

The literary interest of the History of a Crime greatly exceeds 
its historical value. The record of three or four days during which 
the members of a voluntary Committee of Resistance constantly 
changed their place of meeting, and sometimes encouraged the 
erection of barricades, is more like a novel of adventure than a 
political narrative. In the romance of Les Misérables a similar 
struggle against the irresistible force of a Government and an army 
is vividly and sympathetically described by the same brilliant 
writer. The heroes of the imaginary barricade which is supposed 
to be raised in the days of Louis Philippe are daring, dis- 
interested, and eloquent, and their defeat and death are so vividly 
depicted as to make the reader for a time ry oi that they 
are en in an undertaking compounded of high treason, 
murder, and suicide. The courageous efforts of the Committee of 
Resistance and their handful of adherents were certainly more 
justifiable, and if there had been a chance of success they would have 
se laudable; but vindication of law is to Parisian Jacobins a 
casual and uncongenial duty. Charles Baudin, who was shot on 
a barricade while he was attempting to read the Constitution to 
the soldiers who attacked it, probably approved of the lawless 
insurrection of June 1848 against an Assembly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. It is at least certain that M. Victor Hugo would 

with tenderness the errors of patriots who from time to. 
time fight against laws, constitutions, and governments in defence 
of the divine principles of equality and fraternity. It is strange 
that he should not have called attention to the illustration in the 
case of Baudin of the old saying that the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the Church. Fifteen years after his death, when the for- 
tunes of the Empire were visibly on the wane, it occurred to some 
ingenious Republicans that the erection of a monument to Baudin 
would be an act of defiance to Napoleon III. One of the speakers. 
on the occasion, prosecuted for seditious language, retained as his 
counsel a young and obscure advocate who delivered a powerful 
oration in defence of his client, and with greater earnestness against 
the person and government of the Emperor. From that time 
Baudin relapsed into obscurity and oblivion; but M. Gambetta. 
was designated as the future Republican leader; nor has the judg- 
ment of those who applauded his speech proved to be erroneous. 
It was not the fault of M. Victor Hugo or his associates that 
they failed to share the fate of Baudin; nor is it easy to account 
for the indifference or stupidity on the part of the police which 
enabled nearly the whole sae of them to par, captivity and 
death. It is not impossible that the President and his advisers may 
have been secretly unwilling to risk the unpopularity which would 
have attended the execution or deportation of an irreconcilable 
enemy who was the greatest poet of France. To his own life M. 
Victor Hugo seems to have attached much less value. At the last 
meeting ofthe Committee one Charamaule pro that the mem- 


bers of the Left present, to the number of fifty, should in their scarfs 
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of office march i ion two and two straight up to the eolonel | epi was still in full flow. “ It is a crime,” said Vietor Hugo, 


of a regiment which was drawn up in a neighbouring street ready 
for action. Charamaule was to summon the colonel to place his 
regiment at the disposal of the Republic. “‘If he refuses ’— 
Charamaale took his two pistols, one in either hand—‘ I will blow 
out Iris brains.’ ‘Charamaule’” (said M. Victor Hugo) “‘I will be at 
your side.’ ‘I knew you would,’ said Charamaule.” Fortunately 
the other members of the Assembly retained a portion of common 
sense. ‘No,’ said noble antagonists to Charamaule and to me. 
‘This To-Day which you propose is the suppression of To- 
Morrow ; take care; there is something of desertion in suicide.’ 
The word ‘desertion’ jarred painfully on Charamaule’s feelings. 
‘Very well,’ he said, ‘I give it up.’” To Englishmen, even in a 
state of patriotic excitement, the objection to a wanton murder of 
an unknown officer would have seemed more conclusive than the 
— victory of To-day over To-morrow. 

e of the strangest peculiarities in the story is the style in 
which French patriots and conspirators seem habitually to talk. 
Like other great artists, M. Victor Hugo probably imparts an 
element of his own to the portraits which he takes from life. All Van- 
dyke’s subjects and all Reynolds's are more or less like one another ; 
and, similarly, all the personages in the History of a Crime use a 
high-flown epigrammatic euphuism, as if Osric or Sir Piercie 
Shafton were combined with Charles Surface and Sir Benjamin 
Backbite. After making all allowances for the license of an author, it 
niay be inferred that French conversation is much more artificialand 
much more amusing than nglish. The suppression of To-morrow 
by To-day, the suggestion that suicide and assassination involve 
desertion, are pretty flashes of fancy which would never oceur to 
a dull insular insurgent. One of the most curious specimens of 
the interchange of philosophical or political repartees is the 
a of a conversation held in the autumn of 1851 between 

. Victor Hugo and a Republican Prince of the Bonaparte 
family, who may be easily identified, though his name is 
not mentioned. The anonymous Prince called on M. Vietor 
Hugo as he was sitting in his room at midnight, and began 
the conversation by remarking that the Republic was lost. 
“*T answered ‘ Almost.’ He replied ‘ Unless you save it.’ ‘1?’ 
You.’ ‘How?’ ‘Listen’” “Then he explained to me, with the 
lucidity complicated sometimes with doxes which is one of 
the properties of his remarkable intellect, the desperate and yet 
secure position in which we were.” Cette clarté compliquée de 
paradoxes is certainly characteristic of the interlocutor and 
of the conversation. At that time the Conservative majority of 
the Assembly had appointed a Committee of sixteen of its leading 
members, nicknamed from a play of M. Victor Hugo's “the 
Burgraves,” to watch the proceedings of the Left. The minority 
in turn had a counter-Committee of “Red Burgraves.” The 
Prince said ‘‘‘ You are one of the Sixteen.’ ‘ Yes,’ I said with a 
smile, ‘a Red Burgrave.’ ‘As I ama Red Prince,’ and he smiled 
in turn. He continued, ‘You have full powers?’ ‘ Yes, 
like the others,’ and I added ‘Not more than the others. 
The Left has no leaders.’ He — ‘Yon, the police 
Commissary of the Assembly, is Republican?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘He 
would obey an order signed ou?’ ‘Perhaps.’ ‘I say, cer- 
tainly.’ He looked me steadily in the face. ‘Well, have the 
President arrested to-night.’ It was my turn to look at him. 
‘What do you meant’ ‘What I say.’ I must state that his 
language was clear and steady and expressive of conviction, and I 
have retained from it during the conversation, now and always, the 
impression left by a tone of sincerity.’” They argued the case at 
length, and among other paradoxes the Prince announced his 
ee of saving at-the same time his country and his family. When 

Vietor Hugo luoked as if he was surprised, the Prinee explained 
that, though a Bonaparte, he was not a Bonapartist. “I respect 
this name, but I judge it impartially. There is one stain on it 
already, the 18th of Brumaire. Is it to incur another? The old 
stain has been wiped out by glory. Austerlitz obliterates Brumaire. 
Napoleon has earned absolution by —— The people has ad- 
mired fill it has forgiven him. Napoleon stands on the column. 
It is done—let him stay there in peace. Let it not begin again on 
the side. Let not France be forced to remember too 
vividly. is glory of Napoleon's is vulnerable. It hides a scar. 
True, the wound is closed. Don't reopen it. Whatever apologists 
may say or do, it is not the less true that Napoleon struck the first 
blow against himself by the 18th of Brumaire.’” It is difficult to 
believe that any man can emit to a single auditor such a string of 
antitheses ; but, as might be expected, M. Victor 

Hugo was fully a match in rhetoric and in sentiment for his visitor. 
- “*Tn teuth,’ I said, ‘in committing a crime a man always commits it 
——. Theconversation continued in the same strain. The 

tince explained that he wished to save the first Napoleon from a 
.second erime which might affect his glory. “The name would 

i ,and history would have no more to do with it.” He 
.also wished to save the present Napoleon, for, “ having already no 
glory, he would have nothing but crime. I save his memory from 
an everlasting pillory. , arrest him.” M. Victor Hugo 
objected that the measure would be a revolutionary act (wn coup 
état). “* Yes, but a revolutionary act for a purpose.’ 
‘Evil done for the sake of good is still evil.’ ‘ Even when it 


‘No; them.’ 
blic interest No nothing exists but the law.’” 


“No, he exclaimed, ‘ it is the salus i? and, he added, 
‘ suprema lex.’ ‘Not supreme for me, I said. I added, ‘1 
would not kill a child to save a nation.’ ‘ Cato would.’ ‘ Jesus 
would not.’” The rest of the dialogue in the same manner is well 
worth reading. It was written down the same night; and, if it 
has not been coloured by the reporter, its style may perhaps help 
to explain some of the peculiarities of modern French history. 
M. Victor Hugo fails to see that the substance of the conversation 
tends to excuse the irregularity afterwards committed by Louis 
Napoleon. 


IULL’S GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF IRELAND.* 


(PWHE geology of Ireland may not be comparable either as re- 
gards grandeur of scale or variety of character with that of 
Seotland or Wales, but with the less strongly marked districts of 
Great Britain it may fairly hold its own in these and other elements 
of scientific interest. Severed as the two islands now are in their 
superticial aspect, it need hardly be said that the slightest ex- 
amination of their geological structure shows them to have an in- 
timate relation not only with each other but with the general 
physical system of Europe. Without extending our view to the 
Continental areas beyond the English Chamel we shall never 
be able to understand the terrestrial disturbances which have 
brought about the existing distribution of strata and contigura- 
tion of surface, giving to these coasts and seas their geographical 
relations, and cailing Ireland, as such, into being. The epoeh to 
which may be referred this great characteristic movement is 
no kess strongly marked all over Northern France and Belgium, 
as far as the valley of the Rhine, and even the mountain 
ranges of the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathians. For though these 
mountain masses have been atfected by disturbances of much more 
recent date, theirearliest elevation probably coincided closely enough 
with the movement which is so emphatically represented in the 
mountain system of Ireland. The result of the geological survey 
of the island has been to bring into clear light this correlation of 
its physical system with that running through the whole group of 
British islands. And to the able direction of that survey we owe 
our thanks for the excellent epitome of these labours which has 
lately appeared under the title of The Physical Geology and Geo- 
graphy of Ireland. Mr. Hall takes within the compass of a 
mtdest volume the widest view of his subject, carrying us back to 
the earliest epochs of geological time and embracing the largest 
range of natural history. Not content with the designation ot the 
“land of giant stags and giant causeways” whereby an eminent 
German naturalist graphically set forth the natural peculiarities for 
which Ireland is most widely known amongst foreign students of 
nature, he lays down at the outset a comprehensive sketch of the 
manifold problems here ted to the stadent, together with 
their bearing — each other and upon the natural features 
of Ireland at large. Among these problems are included 
that of the relative ages and modes of formation of the moun- 
tain ranges, the origin of the great central plain, the river valleys 
and numerous lakes, the striking volcanic phenomena, with the 
evidences of extensive jation at a period anterior to this, 
2s exhibited by the rock surfaces; and, finally, with the eskers 
which characterize the coasts, and the widely-spread moorlands 
and bogs of the interior. Unpretending in form, and owing little 
to any grace of style or power of picturesque description, Mr. 
Hull’s short treatise forms a very complete summary of the 
physical features of the island. 
owhere, it may be said, is the action of water as the key to 
the general problem of geological change more emphatically mani- 
fested than in Ireland. Working slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
upon the rocks brought within its influence by the forees which from 
the beginning of the world’s history have been converting land 
into sea and sea into dry land, the hand of this great sculptor has 
been busy through its various agencies of rain, rivers, torrents, ocean 
waves, snow, and ice, bringing the land to its present aspect of 
variety and beauty. The most conspicuous physical feature in 
Ireland, if we except its mountains, is that of the great central 
lain, which the clear geological sketch map prefixed to Mr. Hull's 
ittle volume enables the reader's eye to take in ata glance. This 
extensive plain stretces right across the island, touching the sea 
between Dublin and Dundalk Bays on the east, and again at 
Galway Bay on the west, and retaining throughout an average 
level of some three hundred feet above the sea. Towards 
the north it is bounded by ranges of hills, moderate in eleva- 
tion, from the Ox mountains of Mayo, along the southern 
slopes of the tableland of the Arigna or Slieve-na-lerin hills, 
eastwards to the sea at Dundalk, its margin nearly coinciding 
with the uprising of the Lower Silurian rocks of Monaghan 
and Oavan. To the south it skirts the isolated group of old 
red sandstone and Silurian rocks which form the outposts of 
the Kerry, Cork, and Waterford mountains, the outline being 
made to trend to the north-east by the granitic range which forms 
the south-eastern highlands of Erin, from Watertord to Dublin 
Bay. Here and there a few isolated hills rise above the general 
level of the plain, such as the tableland of the Castleeomer 
and Killenaule coal-fields, the Chair of Kildare, consisting of 


* The P = ¢ of Ireland. Edward Hull, 
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Upper Silurian beds, and sundry small detached hills to the 


north-west. These coal-beds remain as a monument of the 


former elevation of the plain, indicating the geological changes 
which have been undergone by the surrounding districts. The 
strata are, on the whole, nearly horizontal, except near the margins 
of the plain and in proximity to local disturbances. It is through- 
out the greater of its area underlaid by the carboniferous 
limestone, which is, however, only occasionally visible, the surface 
being in general ——— by beds of limestone gravel or boulder 
clay belonging to the Pleistocene formations, or by shallow lakes 
and sluggish streams, as well as by the still more recent accumu- 
lations of extensive peat mosses. That the coal measures forming 
the upper members of the Carboniferous group once overspread 
the entire area now occupied by carboniferous limestone is one 
of the fundamental propositions laid down by Mr. Hull. If not 
soclearly manifest to the ordinary reader, this conclusion is one 
which every geologist will, he maintains, accept as soon as stated. 
If not immediately demonstrable from the survey of Ireland itself, 
it is to be deduced from the analogy of the neighbouring districts 
of England and Wales. The table of comparative sections of 
carboniferous deposits (p. 154) shows how these beds are to be 
identified in their minute details of stratification, together with 
the evidence of their having been originally continuous. 

The surface of the plain must have been covered, our authorshows, 
by upper and middle carboniferous beds to a height of 3,000 or 4,000 
feet above the existing surface of the limestone, presenting a super- 
ficial aspect, partly of coal measures, partly of older rocks, the 
latter especially marking out the boundaries of the plain, the 
highest portion corresponding probably with the Killarney moun- 
tains, and sloping thence towards the north. The inclinations or 
depressions in different places would determine the course whereby 
the streams and rivers carried off the accumulating rainfall. In 
this —— the slope of the plane from the Cuilcagh table-land to- 
wards the valley south of Sieve Bernagh determined the original 
course of the Shannon, which it has ever since maintained; and 
out of this gently undulating plain, by means of gradual denudation 
by running water, may the physical features of Ireland at large be 
conceived as having been sculptured. The rivers and streamlets 
which began to flow on the elevation of the surface into dry land 
would collect into those channels which presented the fewest 
obstacles to their course towards the sea, those channels, once 
selected, were seldom aiterwards abandoned. The softer carboni- 
ferous strata meanwhile began to yield to the ihfluence of the 
various denuding agents. ‘Terraces, escarpments, and valleys 
gradually assumed definite form and outline, the models of those 
which diversify the landscape at the present day. 

What was the length of this period of denudation? To obtain 
any kind of answer to this question we must compare the geologi- 

structure of the central and southern of Ireland with the 
corresponding parts of England. The dissimilarity, Mr. Hull points 
out, is highly striking. In England we find the carboniferous beds 
passing below successive formations of Upper Paleozoic, Mesozoic, 
and Kainozoic strata, such as those of the Permian, Triassic, 
Liussic, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary periods which nowhere 
exist over the centre and south of Tediond. Towards the north- 
east some of these formations are sparingly represented; others, 
such as the Jurassic, have no representatives at all. Whence, then, 
this great difference between the structure of the sister countries ? 
The only satisfactory answer is that given by Mr. Hull, that the 
surface of the Irish area remained dry, while that of England was 
being submerged beneath the waters of the sea, over the floor of 
which most of the sedimentary deposits above mentioned were laid 
down. This solution is at least more probable than that these 
Mesozoic strata were once deposited over the centre and south of 
Ireland, and in later times swept away. Some trace of their exist- 
ence would surely in that case have been left. But what mind can 
grasp the range of time during which this portion of the British 
islands stood up alone amid the waters, wasted by rain, rivers, and 
other subaerial agents of erosion ?— 


During this time the Permian beds, with their varied deposits of sand- 
stone and limestone, stored with marine fossils, were deposited, the great 
salt lakes of the Triassic period were constructed ; successive generations of 
saurians, molluscs, and other marine forms flourished and passed away 
during the Liassie stage ; great beds of Oolitic limestone, now rising into 
mountain ridges along both sides of the central axis of the Alps, and com- 

almost entirely of the shells and skeletons of marine organisms, were 
aid down over the floor of the Jurassic Sea. Then followed in suecession 
subaerial, lacustrine, and estuarine conditions, which at length gave place 
to fresh submersions under the ocean of the Cretaceous period, during which 
masses of limestone, many hundreds of feet in thickness, were constructed 
by the ceaseless industry of lowly organized marine animals, chiefly fora- 
minifera. To these the varied deposits of the Tertiary age were super- 
added ; and over the south of Europe, along a zone extending from the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean to the frontiers of China, the Num- 
mulite limestone, the greatest limestone formation in the world, was built 
up mainly of the coiled shells of a special group of foraminifera, the Num- 
mulites. Throughout this inconceivably prolonged lapse of time, our island 
was more or less unsubmerged, its surface being swept by subaerial waters, 
and its strata carried little by little into the adjoining ocean, to form per- 
haps some of the strata which were being piled up over the ocean bed of 
the British area, At this time Ireland contributed to the future mineral 
wealth of England; she stript herself to clothe her sister, and to supply 
materials for protecting from atmospheric waste her vast stores of coal, upon 
which her greatness and prosperity now so largely depends; this debt 
ought never to be forgotten. 


We tremble to think of the use to which this newly-found 
grievance may be turned in the hands of Irish agitators. Ireland’s 
originally vast coal-fields are now represented only by a few scra 
here and there, just enough to tell of her former mineral weal 


Debarred from great mechanical development, the destiny of her 
children has been fixed as that of an agricultural or pastoral people, 
whilst out of her spoils grew up not a little of the material of her 
sister's greatness. From the scientific point of view, however, it 
is impossible to estimate too highly the value of a lesson which 
connects so clearly the social and political history of a country 
with its physical conditions. A great step is gained towards the 
unity which forms the ultimate luw of science, when tke growth 
fe ee character can be thus studied and illustrated by the 
ight of geology and geography. 

As a Field of oh for the physical geologist Ireland may 
not present altogether the same advantages as other portions 
of the British group of islands, owing to the comparative 
absence of the important Mesozoic series. There are at the 
same time features of no less importance in which she stands 
pre-eminent, such as the lake and valley systems of her level 
central area, and the stupendous products of voleanicaction which 


Miocene period, which in the centre and south of Europe has its 
representatives in the various forms of sedimentary strata, such as 
sandstones, shales, and limestones, is represented in Ireland by 
great sheets of basalt and amygdaloid, with beds of volcanic ashes 
and lacustrine formations of iron-ore and bole. The eruptive 


roducts of Antrim find their correlatives in the volcanic r of 
North-East India or the lava beds of Auvergne. Towards the 
| north-east the original voleanic cones of craters, though not more 
| ancient than some of those of central France, have long ago dis- 
| appeared, the country having been swept by planing and levelling 
agents, from which the analogous district of the Continent has 
been exempt since the volcanic fires became extinct. In the age 
of igneous activity here, three stages are distinguished by Mr. 
Hull. The lavas of the first of these stages consist of trachyte 
porphyry, possibly going back to the Eocene period, poured forth 
over an irregular and much eroded floor of chalk, or resting in- 
discriminately, as in the counties of Arm and Tyrone, on 
Triassic, carboniferous, or Silurian rocks. The middle stage is 
represented by vesicular beds of amygdaloid and basalt, generally 
spheroidal in structure. These beds attain in placesa height of 600 
feet, and are surrounded by bands of bole and volcanic ashes, and 
with great bombs of trap, well seen along the Antrim coast near the 
castle of Dunluce. After a period of rest the volcanic fires burst 
forth afresh, pouring forth vast sheets of solid augitic lava over 
the lacustrine deposits, and forming as they shrank in cooling the 
successive beds of columnar basalt which are the most con- 
spicuous features of the north-eastern coast. At the Giant's 
auseway the cliffs rise from the sea in a series of terraces, 
representing successive lava flows, separated from each other by 
bands of reddish bole or volcanic ash, The entire thickness of the 
lava is calculated by our author at not less than eleven hundred 
feet, which is, however, much exceeded by the masses of contem 
raneous trap in the island of Mull, estimated by Professor Geikie 
at three thousand or four thousand feet. In the concluding part 
of his work Mr. Hull gives a clear and succinct account of the 
glaciation of Ireland, tracing the extent of the movement of the 
great ice sheet, together with the effects of local glaciation. To 
work out in detail the general principles here laid down is a task 
to which he fitly invites any active and aspiring young student of 
geology. For such an enterprise we can point to no more useful and 


| trustworthy guide than the excellent little manual which Mr. Hull 


has here given to the public. 


GRAY’S CHINA.* 


- a long residence in the country, an 
spoken language of the people, abundant leisure, and indefati- 
gable industry are qualifications such as should fit an author to 
write an account of China, Dr. Gray is the right man for the task. 
For more than a quarter of a century Canton has been his home, 
and though many instances might be quoted of merchants and 
others who have lived in China for an equally long term of 
years, and yet have returned to this country almost as ignorant of 
everything Chinese as when they first left it, such is far from 
pose | the case with Dr. Gray. It is plain that he lost few oppor- 
tunifies of making himself acquainted with the customs, the feel- 
ings, and the modes of thought of the people among whom his lot 
was cast. The Chinese are notoriously exclusive towards foreigners 
in social life, and yet Dr. Gray has a large acquaintance among the 


gentry of Canton ; the language, it is well known, is not such as to 
tempt amateur students, and yet Dr. Gray has evidently a good 
colloquial knowledge of it. 

The best books which we have hitherto on China are 
those by Wells Williams and Sir John Davis. Both are extremely 
valuable works, and both embody the results of considerable 
study and acquaintance with the subject. The descriptions they 
contain of the manners and customs of the people are full aad ac- 
curate, and if they lack anything, it is personal experience to illus- 
trate their texts. The outlines are excellent, but they require colour 
and tone to complete the picture. Thisis just what the work before 
us supplies. It is always pleasanter to be taught by example than 
by precept; it helps us more fully to realize the modes of legal 
procedure when we follow with the author the steps of poor Chang 


* China: a History t* Laws, Manners, and Customs of the People. 
By John Henry Gray, M.A., LL.D., Archdeacon of Hong Kong. Edited 


by William Gow Gregor. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 


are most conspicuous towards her north-eastern boundary. The- 


uaintance with the 
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from his arrest until he appears on the execution ground, and we 
can understand more dently the complicated marriage ceremonial 
and the peremptory divorce proceedings when we are made con- 
fidants of the loves of Mr. Le and Miss Lin, and of the troubles of 
the unfortunate Mrs. Sung. But, besides the additional interest 
with which such a work as that before us surrounds its subject, 
its appearance is especially valuable just now as tending to set at 
test, by the stern logic of facts, many controverted questions as to 
the political and social morality of the people. For example, it has 

me a practice with recent writers on China to represent the 
course of justice to be as pure and merciful as it used to be con- 
sidered corrupt and cruel. The truth, as usual, lies between the two | 
extremes ; and Dr. Gray furnishes us with abundant evidence that | 
even under favourable circumstances the most revolting cruelties 
are perpetrated, not only on criminals, but on innocent witnesses. 
During the occupation of Canton by the allies the use of torture 
in the native courts was strictly forbidden, and yet Dr. Gray has 
the following story to tell us :— 

Ina case of murder which was tried in 1860, two men, father and son, 
named Kan Wye and Kan Tai-chu, were called upon to bear testimony 
against the prisoner. They persistently declared that they were altogether 
ignorant of the circumstances of the case. The ignorance was regarded by 

e Court as feigned, and they were accordingly beaten and detained in 
custody. The relatives of these unfortunate witnesses called at my house, 
and earnestly entreated me to ask the Allied Commissioners to obtain the 
freedom of Kan Wye and his son. . . The Allied Commissioners, to whose 
notice I submitted the case, rendered all the assistance in their power, but 
without success. The Governor-General, to whom they referred the matter, 
most positively affirmed that it was in the power of the two witnesses to 
give evidence of a very decided nature in the case. The father and 
son were frequently examined after this, and on each occasion they 
were severely beaten. . . This harsh treatment proved, after a few 
months, more than the son could endure, and he died in prison. The 
relatives of the surviving prisoner, who had attained the ripe age of seventy 

ears. . ed me to ask the Allied Commissioners to intercede once more 

r his liberation. Mr. Commissioner Pownall . . . requested me to go to 
the yamun of the magistrate to confer on the matter with that official. . . . 
On my arrival . . . I entered ‘the prison and had an interview with the 
old man. Upon approaching him | was not a little distressed to see that 
his mouth was much swollen in consequence of severe blows which had 
been inflicted on the preceding day. So swollen were his lips, gums, and 
tongue that it was with great difliculty he held a conversation with the 
interpreter who accompanied me. . . . In the course of a few weeks from 
the time of my interview with him, and a few days after he had received 
another severe flogging for declaring that he was unable to give any evi- 
dence, the old man also died in prison. 

The argument usually adduced in defence of torture is that of 
necessity. The Chinese, it is said, have no idea of the value of an 
oath, and the truth can therefore only be extracted from them 
under the influence of suffering. Of course the amount of punish- 
ment inflicted varies with the disposition of the presiding 
Mandarin, but the list of tortures in common use enumerated by 
the author is unmistakably suggestive of a system of most cruel 
oppression. 

treating of this, as of all other subjects, Dr. Gray does not 
attempt to do more than simply state such facts as are within 
his knowledge. In the same way he abstains from all reasonings on 
the original forms of the three religions which dominate in China, 
and describes only the current phases they have assumed in these 
degenerate days. In so doing he has exercised a wise discretion, 
since it would occupy far more space than he could afford to ex- 
plain the steps by which the godless teachings of Sakyamuni, the 
abstract doctrines of Laou-tsze, and the purely moral philosophy 
of Confucius have sunk to their present state of gross idolatry. 
The crowded shrines in the Buddhist and Taouist temples show 
how completely the philosophical speculations upon which these two 
religions were originally established have disappeared, and with 
them, it is to be feared, has faded away the purity of thought and 
life which distinguished the great founders and their immediate 
disciples. No more complete illustration of this could be found 
than an account given at pp. 115-117 of the work before us of the 
consecration of an abbot at a large Buddhist temple near Canton. 
Dr. Gray seems to have been as much at home among the priests 
of the various sects as in the prisons and in the houses of his friends, 
and he found no difficulty, therefore, in gaining admittance to the 
ceremony. On the evening preceding the consecration he went to 
the temple, and was invited by the abbot elect to join him and his 
friends at supper. “The viands,” says the writer, “consisted of 
roast pork, boiled fowl, fish, rice, and vegetables ; and as the diet 
of the priests, according to the teaching of Buddha, ouzht to be of 
a vegetable nature only, I could not but r the abbot elect as 
guilty of an infringement of the rules of the monastery, and of a 
direct violation of a doctrine which it was his duty to observe and 
promulgate.” After supper the abbot elect betook himself to an 
opium couch, and smoked pipe after pipe until it was time to sleep 
off the fumes of the drug in preparation for the morrow. When 
the waters of the river which sprang from so pure a fount have 
become thus contaminated, we might expect to find some Luther 
arise to purge and purify the muddy stream, if there were any 
life in Chinese Buddhism. But there is none. Its idolatries 
have alienated from it the intellect of the nation, and have left it 
to find its adherents amongst the most densely ignorant of the 


people. 

or so with Confucianism, which, owing to the unvarying sup- 
port which has been given it by the State, has preserved at least 
the main outlines of the original system. But even here impu- 
rities have crept in, and it is no uncommon thing to see the ortho- 


dox tablets in the temples displaced by i of the “ throneless 
king,” which look down comp 


among the followers of Confucius there is still a powerful school 
who resist and resent such innovations, though not always suc- 
cessfully ; as was the case at Canton in 1856, when the tablet in a 
large Confucian temple was exchanged, in spite of the protests of 
the strict Confucianists, for an image. In connexion with this in- 
novation there occurred one of those strange coincidences which 
appear to act so often as the handmaids of superstition. The 
defeated sect, unable to stop the desecration, took refuge in 
prophesying a judgment on the city, and gloried in their turn 
when, in the autumn of the same year, the town was bombarded 
by the British fleet, and a chance round shot struck the pedestal 
on which the objectionable tigure stood. 

Leaving the temples with their debased and debasing inmates, 
the author goes on to describe the ceremonies which constitute 
marriage and the laws which govern divorce. With these sub- 
jects he is thoroughly conversant, and out of the abundance of his 
experiences he gives us living pictures of the intricate rites by 
which young Chinamen “complete their households,” and of the 
ease with which they rid themselves of wives who have been 
guilty of any of the seven offences which justify men in putting 
them away. The fact that all marriages are arranged by pro- 
fessional go-betweens, and that a man never sees his bride until 
she has become his wife, necessitates the existence of an elastic 
law of divorce, and the example set by Confucius, who, like other 
great men in history, thought himself obliged to get rid of his wife, 
is an encouragement to weary husbands to take ready advantage of 
their wives’ failings. Dr. Gray has several stories of trugical 
divorce cases to relate; but, on the other hand, he tells us of a 

retty practice which prevails among old married people. When 

th husband and wite have reached the age of sixty they 
repeat the formularies of marriage, and publicly attest the 
happiness they have enjoyed in each other's society by calling 
their friends together to witness their second betrothal. To most 
persons the manners and customs of a people are subjects of 
greater interest than their arts and manufactures, which must, 
after all, bear a general likeness to those of other lands; and Dr. 
Gray’s first volume will therefore, we expect, be more carefully 
read than his second, which is principally devoted to those sub- 
jects. Like most travellers in China, Dr. Gray received no little 
hospitality from the country folk, and suffered considerable incon- 
venience from the curiosity of the townspeople. On one occasion, 
also, he was in imminent danger of losing his life at the hand of 
robbers. This last peril was of a highly exciting nature. In 
1862 the author, accompanied by two friends and their 
servants, left Canton, intending to cross the mountains to the 
north-west of the province into Keang-soo. On arriving at a 
narrow pass known as the “ Dragon’s Neck,” the travellers 
were warned not to attempt the passage without an escort, 
which the villagers offered to supply them at the rate of a 
dollar a man. This charge appeared so exorbitant that they deter- 
mined to push on undefended, and the immediate result justified 
their decision, for they reached the town on the other side in 
perfect safety. Here, however, they found the people so uncivil that 
they preferred trusting for their night’s lodging to the hospitality 
of some roadside farmhouse further on. Again they were success- 
ful, and in the morning left their kindly host, under the escort of 
a single soldier. But now the tide of their fortune turned. They 
had not journeyed far when, at a lonely spot, they were made pri- 
soners by a band of armed robbers. “ Each captive,” says the 
author, “ had now to deal with his own captors, and a man of 
villanous aspect came up to me and said, in a truculent tone, “I 
want your clothes.” I replied that, if he wanted them, he must 
take them off my back, for I would not give them to him. He 
at once commenced operations by trying on my hat. . He 
proceeded to remove my coat and waistcoat, and, after 
closely inspecting the latter, . . . evidently came to the conclusion 
that it was a garment better suited for him than for myself... . 
Finally, he left me standing in what may be termed the garb of 
old Gaul.” Strange to say, the captain of the band showed by his 
manner a friendly disposition towards the captives from which Dr. 
Gray gathered hopes of safety. But “ presently,” he writes, “a 
sinister-looking robber, whose cadaverous and lantern-jawed face 
was made more repulsive by a white bandage which was bound 
round it, stepped up to me and said with a leer, “ He has had your 
clothes; now I am going to have your life.” He raised his gun, 
and whilst he was on the point of drawing the trigger, a very 
faithful servant of mine named Awa seized hold of the barrel 
and pushed its muzzle away from me. Still holding on to the 
gun, Awa begged and entreated the robber on no account to 


shoot me. ‘The earnestness and ene with which this 
faithful man pleaded for the life of his “ good master,” as 
out of a full heart he called me, saved my life.” The robbers 


now marched their prisoners across a hill, where they encountered 
a second band of marauders, whose chief strongly advised the 
captors to put their prisoners to death. But again the danger was 
averted, and the robbers, having divided their spoils, not without 
violent contention, left their prisorers naked and alone. Fortu- 
nately the friendly captain, as he turned to leave, threw Dr. Gray’s 
coat to him, and with this single covering he made his way back 
with his fellow-sufferers to the friendly shelter of a farmhouse. 
After arranging for an escort to protect them on their journey on 
the morrow, Dr. Gray was in the act of getting into worn out 
with the day’s fatigue when he “ heard the footsteps of one steali 


; into his room on tiptoe. On calling out, ‘ Who goes there?’ 
c ntly on the worshippers who at | 
least know by heart the iconoclastic utterances of the sage. But | 


at once received a eee ly, ‘ Massa, massa, b’long my 
me), Awa.’ It was my faithful servant, 


it’s 
he 


‘You no got trows, 


| 
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ed to say, somewhat complacently, I thought, considering the 
nature of the statement—‘ You no got trows ; that tief he take all 
my chowchow (baggage), but I got one pair clean trows. I see that 
Pang (I foresaw the mess). I chop chop (quickly) get that 
clean trows out of my basket, and put inside my jacket. That tief 
man no see. You got no trows. My pay you (I give them to 
you). Truly this trows number one clean, o! Have wash, have 
wash. No fear. Number one clean, o!’ I got up, and well 
assured of the truth of his remarks, put on the Chinese trowsers.” 
In this guise the author with his fellow-travellers made their way 
to a district city where their wants were supplied, and from 
whence they returned under escort to Canton. 

In a modest preface of barely four lines, the editor tells us that 
on the return of the author to China at the beginning of last 
year, he “ undertook what editorial work seemed necessary in con- 
nexion with the publication.” This task can have been no light 
one, for the materials of the volumes before us bear evident 
tokens of having been disconnected jottings noted down at 
intervals during many years. Owing to the care which has 
plainly been taken in smoothing away the inequalities in style 
which are inseparable from such disjointed matter, this is prin- 
cipally obvious in the transcription of Chinese names. At different 
periods of his long career Dr. Gray appears to have adopted some- 
times the Cantonese and sometimes the Mandarin pronunciation of 
words, and at all times he has allowed himself a wide latitude in 
the matter of orthography. But this is a question which concerns 
only specialists, and which in no way affects the value and autho- 
rity of a very interesting work. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES OF GERMAN HISTORY.* 


VEN with the assistance of “ numerous illustrations” and a 
coloured frontispiece in the most fashionable medizval style, 
even when told in easy words and printed in large type, German 
history is, it must be owned, a hard subject. Practised though 
she is in the art of narrating history to “ the little ones,” “ Aunt 
Charlotte” in her preface acknowle the fact. Her work she 
describes as “an endeavour to sketch the main outlines of the his- 
tory of the German Empire, though the number of States, each 
with a — history, makes it difficult to trace the line clearly.” 
In this island of Britain we are brought up to consider English and 
Scottish history as two distinct subjects; while as for Wales and 
Treland—to say nothing of the annals of the Isles of Man and 
Wight, the Orkneys, the Shetlands, and the Hebrides—we 
save ourselves all trouble by refusing to know anything 
about them. It is only to be expected that we should 
be bewildered when we find ourselves called upon to take 
in the history of the Holy Roman Empire—that is to say, of all 
the German States, with a good deal of Italian history in addition 
—all at once. Miss Yonge has before now shown peculiar skill in 
dealing with large and complicated subjects. In her Landmarks 
of History she proved herself able to pack the history of the 
civilized world from the Confusion of Tongues down to the Re- 
volution of 1848 into three small and really interesting volumes; 
and her old skill has not forsaken her in the execution of the pre- 
sent work. She has succeeded in keeping the central idea of the 
Empire well before her —_ minds, and in producing a book 
which children will read with liking. She knows how to introduce 
those little personal touches which give children an interest in the 
actors of the historic drama, Even if they fail to comprehend 
the causes of the Thirty Years’ War, they will at least form some 
idea of the leaders in that great contest, and will be anxious to 
t on to fuller histories to learn more about Tilly, who “ went to 
ttle in a m slashed coat and slouched hat with a red 
feather,” or about Wallenstein, who “hated noise so much that 
when he was at Prague he had chains put across the streets near 
his that nothing might disturb him.” If they forget 
everything else about the Emperor Frederick the Third, they will 
at least remember that he “was lame from a disease in his foot, 
brought on by a habit of always kicking doors open,” and may 
me profit by so awful a warning against irregular proceedings. 
he story of St. Elizabeth of H is prettily told ; of course 
from the point of view of Montalembert, not from that of Mr. 
Carlyle, or even of Kingsley :— 
Among them came the Mark Ludwig of Thurin a@ youn; 
still, whe hed been married a little c ila to’ Elizabeth, 
the daughter of the late King of a The two children had been 
brought up together at the castle of the artburg, and loved each other 
dearly, though Ludwig’s mother, brother, and sister hated and despised 
Eliza after her father was dead, and tried to set Ludwig inst her 
pious and saintly ways, calling her the gipsy because she was dark com- 
plexioned, and the nun because of her ft toro Ludwig loved her through 
all, and upheld her in all her works of charity, when she nursed the si 
laid them in her own bed, and fed orphan children, and went to the houses 
to feed the bedridden and dress their sores. There was a story that once, 
when he met her coming out of the castle with a heavy basket full of broken 
meat, he asked her what was there. She smiled, and bade him look, and it 
was full of roses. Perhaps this was meant to show how sweet are deeds of 
love, for Elizabeth never deceived him, nor did he find fault with her 
charities. Both were still very young when he was called to > 


crusade, and great was his at ing with her and 
u grief at parting 
* Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of German History for the Little Ones. By 


Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of the “Heir of Redclyffe,” “Stories of 
English History,” “Stories of Roman History,” &c, London: Marcus 
Ward & Co. 1878. 


Grown-up readers of an irreverent turn will perhaps recall Mr, 
Carlyle’s half-pitying, half-sneering comment on the history of 
Ludwig and his sainted wife:—“ I always guess his going on the 
Crusade, where he died straightway, was ly the fruit of the 
life she led him, lodging , sometimes in his very bed ; 
continually breaking his night's rest for prayer, and devotio 
exercise of undue length .... meandering about, capricious, 
melodious, weak, at the will of devout whim mainly.” But this 
is the modern, not the medizval, way of looking at such a pheno- 
menon as Elizabeth of Hungary, and Ludwig’s recorded history 
seems to show that, whatever personal inconvenience he might 
suffer thereby, he duly appreciated the honour of having a saint 
for his wife. 

“The cherished Swiss story” of William Tell, which the 
sternest historian could not wish excluded, is given with all its 
picturesque incident; but Miss Yonge rightly warns her pupils 
that it is unsupported by contemporary merge? and condemned 
by modern criticism. So far so good; we only wish that the 
author had carried this judicious scepticism rather further into the 
early history of the Swiss Confederation :— 

Another attempt of Albrecht was to use his power as King of the Romans 
to make the mountaineers of Switzerland subject to his own dukedom of 
Austria. The three little cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Unterwalden were 
bitterly grieved by the harshness of his governor, Gesler, who lived at 
Altdorf, in a castle which he called Zwing Uri (Force Uri), and three men, 
Furst, Melchtal, and Werner, met at night and swore to raise the countr 
against the tyrants, each gaining secretly as many confederates as he coul 
According to the cherished Swiss story, the outbreak was brought on at 
last by Gesler’s setting up his hat in the market-place at Altdorf, and in- 
sisting that all the peasants should make obeisance to it. 


The Tell legend follows, with its climax in the death of Gesler 
and the precipitation of the revolt :— 


He [Tell] shot Gesler dead, then rushed away to his comrades, who at 
once broke forth, seized several castles by surprise, pulled down Zwing Uri, 
and on the 6th of January, 1308, raised the banner of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and prepared for defence. 

The rising is certain, but great doubts exist as to the story of Tell, which 
is found in no chronicle of the time, and which historical critics now declare 
to be an old story like that of Siegfried and the dragon at Wurms, only 
placed at a later time. 


Unfortunately for this careful distinction between the “ certain ” 
and the doubtful, modern criticism accounts the oath of Fiirst, 
Melchthal, and Werner, and the insurrection itself, so precisely 
dated to month and year, to be every whit as apocryphal as Tell 
and his apple. The genuine and the legendary history of the 
Forest Cantons may be studied side by side in M. Rilliet’s Origines 
de la Confédération Suisse. History recognizes the ue of 
August I, 1291, between Uri, Schwyz, and Nidwald, and the later 
League of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, formed in 1315 to 
maintain the freedom won by the recent victory of Mo mn; but 
it can find no evidence of the tyranny of Albert I. towards the 
Forest Cantons, and of their consequent revolt in the winter of 
1307-8; an event upon which authentic documents and contem- 
porary historians are alike silent. Albert, it is true, maintained 
the rights, or the usurpations, of his family, and withheld his rati- 
fication from the rescript of King Adolf which placed Schwyz 
and Uri under the immediate authority of the Empire; but 
there is no trace during his reign of any extraordinary y 
or of any general outbreak provoked thereby. His known move- 
ments during the last month of his life give no countenance to the 
story that “ Albrecht swore to be revenged on the Swiss boors, and 
was collecting his forces” when his career was cut short by the 
dagger of his nephew. Indeed, in the earliest forms of the legend, 
the ny which drove the Forest Cantons to arms is c e- 
rally upon the bailiffs of unspecified Lords or Countsof Habsburg and 
Dukes of Austria; it is only by degrees that Albert I. comes to be 
icularized as the origin of all the mischief. We should like to 
ow also whether Miss Yonge has satisfied herself of the truth of 
the “ Moriamur pro Rege Marid Theresia” story, which she re- 
counts without an expression of doubt. We fear that, in its re- 
ceived form, as here given, it must be pronounced at least half 
legendary—an historical romance, formed by rolling together and 
somewhat improving the incidents of two actual interviews of 
Maria Theresa with the Diet. According to Mr. Carlyle, it was 
not on the gccasion of the young Queen's appeal to the loyal 
of the Hungarians, but ten days later, when husband too: 
his oath as Co-Regent, that her infant child was produced 
with so much effect. “ Life and blood for our Queen and om” 
seems to have been the genuine cry. Miss Yonge, moreover, 
throws the whole scene back to the occasion of the coronation, 
making it antecedent to the ceremony of riding up the KGnigsberg ; 
whereas even the commonly received story rightly places the ap 
to the Diet nearly three months after the coronation. 

One or two other points call for notice. A tly Miss Yonge 
looks upon the Slaves as a non-Aryan race; at least she classes 
the Avars, a Turanian people, among the Slavonic nations, and 
describes the Huns, also Turanians, as “a savage tribe of the great 


Slavonic or Tartar stock.” We do not know what the partisans 
of the Slaves will say at seeing them denied the honours of Aryan 
blood, and reduced to the level of Huns and Tartars and such li 


Turanian reprobates. Ethnological accuracy would also demand 
that Civilis should be described, not as “a Gaulish chief,” but as 


a Batavian. The statement that the German King “was never 
Kaisar till his coronation i Emperor ” is unintelligible till it 
dawns upon one that “ the Emperor” is a mere slip of the pen for 
the Pope. Another slip or mis 
] 1765, assigned to the death of 


int is the date of 1775, instead of 
Emperor Francis I. The inter 
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tion of the famous device “ A. E. I. 0. U.” should be “ Austriz 

t Imperare Orbi Universo,” not “ Orbi Universe.” 

The many pictures which adorn the book, although of unequal 
merit, and evidently the work of three or four different hands, 
are, taken altogether, above the average of English book-illustration. 
The “frontispiece in colours,” representing the coronation of 
Charles the Great, is as flat as a decorative tile; but the decorative 
tile style is in fashion, and the chief fault we have to find with 
this particular specimen is that the blue and red cope of the 
assistant priest overpowers the figures both of Pope and Emperor. 
The i, at we should guess not to be due to native talent—at 
least many of them are strongly German in style, some being much 
in the manner of Richter. The vigorous single figures of German 
Kings and Emperors, and the vignette at p. 240 of St. Vitus’s 
Church at Prague, are deserving of especial — Among the 
best of the full-page illustrations are ‘St. Boniface felling the 
Oak,” or, more accurately, St. Boniface after felling the oak, for the 
sacred tree is already prostrate; “ Haroun al Raschid’s Gifts,” in 
which there is a vigorously drawn elephant of rather ex- 
aggerated height ; and “ Rudolfand Tycho Brahe.” The “ Volkyria” 
—why are they “ Volkyria” at the foot of the picture and 
pea, | ” in the text P—is poetical in idea and well drawn, 
but is marred by the injudiciously placed moonbeam striking 
on the skull-cap of the wounded warrior, and giving the idea of a 
bald head rather than of bright light on steel. We note also that 
in a few instances the pictures and the text seem to have little or 
no relation to each o Thus there is a capital drawing of 
“‘ Joseph II. holding the plough,” in the inefficient and slightly 
theatrical manner in which a philanthropic Emperor might be 
expected to set about such a job; but no allusion to this incident 
is to be found in the text. me of the drawings are poor enough, 
as, for example, that of ‘“‘ The Women of Weinsberg,’ with a con- 
ventional war-horse, such as Westall used to draw, in the fore- 
ground, or that of the coronation of Frederick I. of Prussia, where 
Frederick looks like a rag-doll with a bewigged Louis Quatorze 
style of head set upon it. In the black and almost unintelligible 
drawing of “ Brunhild’s Flight,” the fault seems rather to be in 
the execution of the cut than in the original design. Still, with 
‘some exceptions, the pictures are creditable; and, thanks to the 
interest they supply, and to the pleasant, easy style of the text, the 
book is sure to be popular with children. 


LOCKYER’S STARGAZING.* 


bbe is to be regretted that this book was not published at the 
time of the Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus at South 
Kensington, to the astronomical portion of which it would have 
proved a most interesting guide. An opportunity was then 
afforded to the public of tracing the various steps by which astro- 
nomical instruments have been improved, and of noting the suc- 
cessive refinements that have been introduced. It is this evolu- 
tion of the delicate appliances of the modern astronomer from the 
rude contrivances of our ancestors that forms the subject of Mr. 
Lockyer’s work. Amongst the ever-growing list of popular books 
on astronomy we do not remember one which in any way covers 
the same ground. The neglect of this branch of the subject is 
certainly remarkable. The striking facts of astronomy are no 
doubt interesting in themselves, but the means by which human 
ingenuity has won its victories in this field are fully as 
deserving of attention. To acquire a just conception of the dis- 
coveries of science we must know something of the inventions 
from which they have resulted. Sueh knowledge is an excellent 
corrective to the loose notions so generally prevalent, and even a 
slight acquaintance with the instruments gives a certain air of 
reality to the abstractions of astronomers. We may take as an 
illustration of this the determination of the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, a problem which occupied the whole attention of 
astronomers in the “ pre-telescopic” age. The meridian, equator, 
and ecliptic—abstractions which are so apt to puzzle the general 
reader—become at once realities when we see them represented in 
a concrete form by the circles of an astrolabe or armillary sphere. 
By thus connecting the quantity to be measured with the instru- 
ment used in the process, Mr. Loeckyer’s book will, we feel sure, do 
much to introduce clear ideas on many important points. At the same 
time, the account given of the gnomons, astrolabes, quadrants, and 
other instruments in use before the invention of the telescope will be 
read with interest for its own sake. In particular, we may specify 
the a of Tycho Brahé’s observatory of Uraniberg, where 
no fewer twenty-eight instruments of various classes were 
collected. We must, however, in passing, take exception to Mr. 
Lockyer’s somewhat extravagant estimate of the degree of accuracy 
attained by that distinguished observer. With all his skill, his 
powers were limited by the circumstance that he had to depend 
on the unassisted eye. e invention of the telescope opened up 
@ new field of discovery by bringing the sun, moon, an planets 
within human gaze, but did not at first of much assistance 
to astronomy of position. In fact, as Mr. Lockyer remarks, it 
rather diverted attention from this branch of the subject by 
= such an impetus to astronomical physics that the whole 
ens appeared novel to mankind. It was not till cross-wires 
lied that telescopes so provided replaced the pin-holes 

ased with such effect by Tycho Brahé. 
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As we have intimated, the introduction of the telescope marks a 
new epoch in astronomy, which from that time becomes a progressive 
science, advancing steadily with the improvement in our means 
of vision. The contrast between the early telescopes and the 
gigantic instruments of our own times is no less remarkable than 
the advance in our knowledge of the heavens. Comparing the spy- 
glass of Galileo's time with one of our modern refractors, 
it is hard to believe that the two instruments have anything 
in common, and yet the principle is essentially the same. Of the 
important inventions which have been required to effect such a 
revolution few persons have any idea. Galileo’s telescope was 
simply an opera-glass of a very rude form, and to convert this into 
an astronomical telescope an important change was required. In 
the first instance, telescopes were of the most diminutive size, and 
as attempts were made to construct larger object-glasses, a serious 
difficulty was encountered, from the circumstance that with simple 
lenses the images of objects are bordered by a coloured fringe 
which materially interferes with vision. This defect is very notice- 
able in an ordinary magnifying or reading lens, though not so 
annoying as in a telescope where a higher power is used. To 
reduce the inconvenience arising from this cause, telescopes were 
made gradually longer and longer, and finally,in the time of 
Huyghens, a length of 150 feet and more was not uncommon. 
By this device the image was magnified without increasi 
the breadth of the coloured fringe; but the fringe was sti 
there, and to a certain extent impaired the vision, It 
was not till the middle of last century that Dollond cured 
the evil by combining two lenses of different kinds of glass, one 
of which corrected the error of colour introduced by the other. 
But even then other difficulties impeded the use of refracting 
telescopes. The flint glass required for the concave lens could only 
be obtained of the requisite purity in small pieces; for it is essen- 
tial that optical glass should be perfectly homogeneous and free 
from veins, a condition very difficult of attainment where such 
a heavy metal as lead enters into the composition. Further, the 
manufacture was hampered in this country by restrictive legislation, 
so that for a long time we were entirely dependent on the Conti- 
nent for our supply of glass. Even now the secret of the successful 
manufacture of optical glass is confined to two makers—Messrs. 
Chance of Birmingham and M. Feil of Paris; but the advance in 
recent years, under the stimulus of an active demand, has been so 
rapid that, whereas some fifty years ago disks of even four 
or five inches in diameter were hardly to be met with, 
we now have object-glasses of twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty- 
seven inches aperture. Such monster telescopes are of course very 
costly, the estimated price of an object-glass thirty inches in 
diameter being 9,000/., independently of the mounting ; but when- 
ever funds are forthcoming manufacturers are ready to undertake 
the construction. The history of the reflecting telescope devised 
by Gregory and Newton is no less instructive. Though there is 


| here no trouble from coloured fringes to the image, the reflector 


has its own peculiar difficulties, which have required the exercise 
of the highest mechanical ingenuity to overcome them. We com- 


| mend to the notice of all who are interested in practical details 
| Mr. Lockyer’s admirable chapters on the production of lenses and 


specula, and on the optic tube. To give some idea of what is in- 
volved in the manufacture of these mighty engines, it may suffice 
to mention that the Melbourne four-feet speculum required more 
than two million strokes of the polishing machine, oceupy- 
ing 1,170 hours, to give it the requisite figure. From Mr. 
Lockyer’s interesting account it will also be seen how much we owe 
to amateurs in the construction of specula. We have only to men- 
tion the names of Newton, Herschel, Lord Rosse, De La Rue, and 
Lassell to indicate each important advance in the history of the 
reflector. 

Though Mr. Lockyer very properly devotes much space to his 
account of the telescope and the work of which it is capable, he is 
not unmindful of the importance of some of the more modest 
handmaids of astronomy. The clock and chronometer first claim 
attention, and a clear statement is given of some of the many im- 

rovements, which, though individually small, have collectively 

rought these time-measures to such a pitch of perfection that they 
rank amongst the most accurate instruments which a modern 
observatory can show. The importance of an accurate knowledge 
of time is, however, not confined to astronomers, as will be seen 
from the chapter on the distribution of Greenwich time, in which 
is given a very complete account of the system of time-signals sup- 
plied by the post-office telegraphs. The illustration of the chro- 
nopher, an elaborate form of relay used to transmit the Greenwich 
signal at 10 A.M. and I P.M. every day to a large number of towns, 
will give some idea of the extension which the system of time 
signals has taken. It is melancholy to find it recorded that the local 
jealousy of a few of the Glasgow professors led them to put a stop 
to the firing of a gun at Glasgow by signal from Edinburgh Obser- 
vatory, and that they even carried their ill-feeling so far as to 
prosecute the originator, Mr. Holmes, for discharging firearms in 
the public streets. Thus Glasgow has been left without any prac- 
tical register of true time. In speaking of time we must not omit 
to mention the Transit-Circle or meridian instrument, on which 
depends the accurate determination of this important element, as 
well as of the positions of the heavenly bodies. The most im- 
portant examples of this valuable instrument are described, together 
with the chronograph, micrometer, and other accessories which 
have contributed to increase the accuracy of determinations of 
position more than a thousandfold since Tycho’s time. 

Of spectroscopy and celestial photography the author is pecu- 
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liarly qualified to speak with the knowledge derived from practical 
aor the interesting field of astronomical physics. With the 
application of each new form of instrument comes a train of 
discoveries. The thermopile tells us how much heat the moon 
and the stars give; the spectroscope opens up to our view the 
chemistry of the stars and of the sun; the peaneye decides 
whether the light we receive from any object has been reflected 


or emitted ; and, lastly, photography, in the hands of M. Janssen, 


enables us to penetrate some of the secrets of the sun’s atmosphere. 
Such is the tale Mr. Lockyer has to unfold of recent researches in 
the physics of the heavens, It forms a natural conclusion to his 
book, which will do much to create and foster a general interest 
in physical astronomy, the special object which the author set 
before him at starting 


BREAL’S MELANGES.* 


M BREAL has done well in gathering into a single volume 
e the studies in mythology which have long since made 
his name eminent, together with the addresses which he has from 
time to time delivered before the students of the Collége de France. 
The minute and exhaustive analysis to which he has subjected 
the Latin myth of Hercules and Cacus in all the forms through 
which it has passed in Italy and in other lands may give strength 
to the conclusions of those who hold that the myths of the Aryan 
nations had their origin in words and phrases relating to the 
phenomena of the natural world and the course of the day and 
the year. But it has a greater significance as throwing light on 
the nature of language and the conditions under which the Aryan 
dialects grew up. ‘These conditions are more fully treated in the 
later essays of the volume, and it is not too much to say that they 
point to future modifications and changes of thought which may 
in the end amount to a revolution in our conceptions as to the 
origin and functions of grammar. There has long been, it may 
fairly be said, a suspicion in the minds of many philologists that 
the great fabric of comparative grammar is not quite so sound and 
firm in all its parts as it is commonly taken to be. The tempta- 
tion to generalize must always be strong for those who have to deal 
with grammatical forms; and the ease with which the work of classi- 
fication can be earried on in some directions may naturally leave 
the impression that it is equally practicable in all others. There 
can be little doubt that the process known as onomatopceia, or 
the framing of words from imitation of natural sounds, has had 
a sensible influence on the growth of language; and of the few 
hundred roots to which it is supposed that Aryan speech can ulti- 
mately be reduced a considerable number may be referred to this 
cause. It is obvious that here we have room for suspicion that there 
may be a region beyond the operation of Grimm’s Law, and that 
the apparent anomalies which seem to furnish exceptions to that 
law may be simply fragments of the vast mass of material which 
language in its growth partly made use of and in part threw aside. 
That the inflexions of verbs were formed by the combination of 
verbal stems with pronominal suffixes no philologist will dispute ; 
but because a certain number of Greek verbs exhibit forms which 
led to their being classed as verbs in -1, is it therefore necessary 
to suppose that all Greek verbs belonged originally to the same 
class? The cases of nouns, again, in our present grammatical 
systems are said to have many shades of meaning, and even to 
answer many different purposes. Is it necessary, or even justifiable, 
to suppose that these cases discharged all these functions from the 
first ? In short, we are brought to the question which, if it can 
be answered at all, must determine the course in which speech was 
developed. Was this course one from simplicity to complexity ; or 
was it from a plethora of wealth in the material and the in- 
struments of speech to a comparative poverty, in which the mind 
supplies the defects caused by the loss of the materials which it 
has rejected ? 

It is this important question which forms the main sub- 
ject_of the addresses delivered by M. Bréal at the Collége 
de France ; and he is fully justified in calling to it the particular 
attention of all who may read them. No great amount of research 
and thought may perhaps be needed to convince us that the im- 
perfeetions of language are far greater and more numerous than 
even scholars generally suppose them to be; but the discovery 
even of this fact involves the conclusion that the work of com 
tive philology must in many directions be regarded as little more 
than provisional, and the track thus opened will lay bare some 
strange facts relating first to the matter and the form of words, 
and secondly to the mechanism of grammar. It is true, indeed, 
that when we have advanced as far as our powers may enable us 
to reach, we shall only have obtained more abundant proof of the 
fact on which Professor Max Miiller long ago laid stress—namely, 
that the science of language is one of the natural sciences, dealing 
with a living organism in everlasting growth; but it may with 

truth be said that M. Bréal in these chapters brings out this fact 
with a force and vividness seldom equalled. Until we come to 
instances in detail, few of us perhaps see how complete may be the 
divergence or even the antagonism of the notions which words 
with the same suffix may awaken in our minds. Lang 

indeed, expresses but half, or it may be not half, our thoughts. 
What is lacking in the vehicle, instinct and habit enable 
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the mind to supply 


without effort; and M. Bréal well says 
that it is precisel 


as being thus inadequate to the com- 

ete expression of thought that language is capable of 
indefinite expansion. If we could have a dialect repre- 
senting fully all that may pass within us, and furnishing 
expressions for every movement of intelligence, that dialect would 
become a nuisance rather than a help; for either it must be modified 
to suit each notion as it might arise, or the mental action must 
remain unvaried for fear of injuringthe mechanism. We have only to 
take the English suffix er, the French ¢er, answering to the Latin 


aris, are, artus, arium; and we find that, although a gaol and a 
prison are much the same thing, there is a vast difference between 
a gaoler and a prisoner. The French words pommier, figuier, 
amandier denote objects which produce apples, figs, and almonds ; 
but the words encrier, hutlier; colombier, signify not that which 
produces, but that which contains, ink, oil, and pigeons. We supply 
a different verb in each case to the terms chevalier, bowner, 
votturier, carrossier, cuirassier, armurier ; and the speaker and the 
hearer know at once that the cuirassier wears the corslet which the 
armourer makes, and the carrossier builds the carriage which the 
voiturier drives. The seeming exception furnished by scientific 
language has no reality. The nomenclature of chemistry professes 
to describe each object completely from its own point of view; but 
then we have to remember that it is only from this point 
of view. From every other it is simply unmeaning. In place of 
this French or Latin suflix, we may take the Greek suffix -os ; and 
if dyés, dpxés, dyes, as denoting a guide,a ruler, or a chariot, lead 
us to think that the suffix was designed to express that which does 
a certain thing, then ddyos, as the house built, shows us that 
it may have a merely passive force. Sometimes the same words 
may have both shades of meaning ; and troxos may mean either the 
act which brings the child into life or the d itself, révos 
either the stretched line or the act of tension, rpodds either 
the man who feeds or the food which he supplies, Adyos either 
the reason which conceives a thought or the thought conceived 
or the word spoken, If it be urged that gopds, as the bearer of a 
thing, differs from épos, the thing borne, by an accent, the 
answer is that this artificial distinction is the device of a later 
age to separate what language in its earliest stages had con- 
founded. It follows that the richness of a language consists not 
so much in the number of its words as in that of its possible 
formations; French in this contrasting favourably with the 
Teutonic dialects, which for pommier and enerier must substi- 
tute two words—Apfelbaum or apple-tree, Dintenfass or inkstand. 
The same phenomenon of difierent or contrary meani with 
words alike in form meets us everywhere. The Greek deog «Bins is 
one who reverences the gods, but Oeddoros is one who is the gift 
of the gods; GeoeixeAkos is one who is like to gods, and 
Oedravpos is a bull-shaped deity. The Greek 6uyés, again, and 
mous, the Latin animus and pes, are nouns substantive; but the 
interior syntax, as M, Regnier has called it, which guides us to 
the different verbs to be supplied in compound nouns substantive 
leaves us at no loss when we encounter words like peyadvpos and 
magnanimus, Skirrous and alipes, which in form are substantives, 
but in meaning are not so. It is in such formations as these that 
the French shows either its poverty or its timidity; and M. Bréal 
contrasts the excessive scrupulosity which gives birth to such ex- 
pressions as “ Compagnie d’assurance contre les accidents sur les 
chewins de fer” with the English “railway accidents insurance 
company,” which in no way saerifices its clearness to its boldness. 

We are now embarked on deeper waters. There is no distinc- 
tion in form between @vpos and peydbyyos, the substantive and 
the adjective ; there is none necessarily between the noun and the 
verb, The Sanskrit bedha-s means knowledge, while bodha-ti 
means he knows; but the pronominal suffix is in each case origi- 
nally the same, and their ration, M. Bréal remarks, is due 
simply to the latent idea which the mind has associated with 
each of them. In short, the root or primary word, whatever it be 
called, seems to have acquired one meaning or another almost at 
will; and the limitations which it has undergone with slight 
changes of forms have been determined simply by the action of 
the mind and not by the laws of language. The tin terra, for 
instance, denotes something which has m dried, the Sanskrit 
tarsa meaning thirst, while trsjémi is “I thirst.” In Greek 
this tars become tepo—and tapo—in répoopa, repoaive, and 
rupedc. Inthe Latin the sibilant is assimilated to the preceding 
consonant, and ters becomes terr and torr, the identity of terra, 
torrere, and torridus, at the outset, being shown by the form er- 
torris, a banished man, which implies the existence of an old 
form, torra, The distinctions then which modifications of form 
have enabled us to make are due really to the indefiniteness, in other 
words, to the malleability, of language. We can supply,as we 
have seen, different verbs and nouns similar in form; had the 
matter of language been less pliable, the distinction between sub- 
stantives and adjectives would, M. Bréal reminds us, have re- 
mained in like manner a latent idea. The conclusion is that at 
the first all syntax was mental, and that the parts of speech have 
— become distinguishable only because language itself has 

n moulded by the thought which found in it an adequate ex- 
pression. 

We cannot, however, pause here. We have before us certain 
groups or families of language. Among these the Aryan dialects 
exhibit an affinity which in greater or less unites them al, 
and seems thus to point to a common source which Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and all the rest have- . The 
Sanskrit ganas, the Greek yevos, the Latin gene, the English 
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kin may indicate a noun in the primitive speech which is the 
t of all of them. But it is, M. Bréal insists, an inver- 
sion of logical order to pretend to illustrate the growth of 
idioms which have come down to us by others which have 
failed to reach us; and thus the attempts made to reconstruct 
the primitive speech of the Aryan stock are, to say the least, 
ilous. The uncertainty of the materials with which we have 
to deal shows itself in the changes exhibited by the successive 
editions of Frick’s Indo-Germanic Lexicon. This uncertainty M. 
Bréal points out in the Aryan words denoting the heart. These 
words in the Euro Aryan dialects presuppose an original kard ; 
the Sanskrit and Zend, on the other hand, presuppose a primitive 
ghard. But the fact that the other form was not unknown to the 
Asiatic Aryan dialects is proved by their retaining it in the words 
~dha, an act of faith or heart, and crad-dadhami, to give the 
vt, the Latin credo. Here, then, we have two forms, kard and 
ghard, which are clearly allied, but which cannot be reduced to a 
common form. M. Bréal’s conclusion is that probably both existed 
side by side in the parent Indo-European Sudest, It is a mo- 
mentous one, for its bearing on the supposed universality of Grimm’s 
Law is obvious; and the coexistence of the Greek xadéw and ynpia, 
for instance, with the English call and cry may thus be pn to 
something more than accident. So, again, we may take words 
which must have been formed in the first stratum of speech, and we 
find ourselves unable to speak |) oe their origin. Can 
we take dant, Gr. d-8ovr, Lat. dent, Eng. tooth, and determine 
whether it came from ad, to eat, or da, to divide and tear? M. 
Bréal is ready to accept either explanation if it can be proved, or 
to believe that, even in the parent Indo-Germanic, the word was a 
noun of quality whose etymological signification had already been 
lost. hen we betake ourselves to inflexions of nouns or verbs, 
the problem remains the same; and the idea which would see in 
the Greek cases forms devised for them exclusively according to 
the eternal fitness of things may be summarily dismissed. The 
absurd confusion made by our old grammars of the Latin locative 
with genitives, datives, and ablatives, ought to warn us that we 
have not done enough when we have taught boys that virit Rome 
and virit Athenis are not sentences with a noun in the genitive or 
the ablative, unless we go on to tell them that the many meanings 
which may be expressed by one case may be simply a burden 
thrown on it by the loss of other cases which have perished. In 
like manner the attempts to reduce the Greek ridnox and Aéye toa 
common primitive form have been unsuccessful; and when we come 
to the so-called roots we are met by a fresh difficulty. Thus, we 
have four roots kar, one in the Greek xipsos and xyp, and the 
Latin creare; a second in the Greek xepdvvyy; a third in the 
Greek xeipo, Lat. cernere; and a fourth in the noun xdpa, the 
head ; and who shall say what may have been the precise form of 
these roots in the monosyllabic period ? 

In this rapid survey of a most important argument it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the learning and the power which M. Bréal 
has brought to bear on the whole subject. That the volume will 
mark a new starting-point in philological research there can be 
little doubt. It may also be expected that the effect of the new 
explorations will be to put a curb on the dogmatism of gram- 
marians army 1 and, even if nothing more be achieved than 
this, the gain will not be slight. We may reasonably hope, how- 
ever, for a far more abundant harvest. 


FOOD FROM THE FAR WEST.* 


FAMILIAR topic of volunteer news correspondence 
Ai the houscholder’s complaint pars. butcher, and 
the inordinate price of meat. The appeal to public indigna- 
tion is loudly raised within a few weeks after delivery of the 
tradesmen’s half-yearly bills. We should all be glad to pay less 
than a shilling a pound for our prime sirloin ; but the retail dealer 
in town ought to know his proper business by this time. Expos- 
tulations over the shop counter gain little additional force or 
dignity by being ry weg in print. But the discussion of a 
commercial remedy taken a more promising turn, within the 
last two years, in setting forth new methods and sources of 
wholesale supply. There are regions of the globe where an 
unbounded extent of natural grass-land affords pasturage for a 
potentiality of beef and mutton, as Dr. Johnson might have 
said, beyond the dreams of Smithfield Market. The feeding of our 
populous cities would be an easy problem, in the opinion of statis- 
tical projectors, if we could get the produce of North and South 
America, of Australia and South Africa, and of South-Eastern 
Europe, safely and speedily conveyed to our ports. But it must 
come to us as fresh meat ; the tinned parcels of Australian mutton, 
steamed —— and hermetically sealed up to exclude the air, 
make a tolerable soup or ragout, but are no substitute for an 

lish joint. The jer beef or “xarqui” of Uruguay 

La Plata, which was offered us some years ago, justly 
met with contemptuous rejection in thiscountry. Whatever may 
be our national shortcomings, we know what good meat is; 
and it is only good meat that will ever be in demand among us. 
What we require is plenty of prime carcases, sides, and quarters, 


* Food from the Far West ; or, American Agriculture, with Special Re- 
ference to the Beef Production and Importation of Dead Meat from 
America to Great Britain. By James Macdonald, Author of the Highland 


and Agricultural ’s Prize Essa , i 
on 1? A? ys on Caithness, Fife, Ross, and Cro- 


with their fleshy and fatty tissues in a condition of unimpaired 
elasticity and succulent tenderness combined with firmness. Can 
we get such meat as that from the United States and 
Canada, such a large and constant supply of it, at such a com- 
paratively low price, as to moderate the cost of an English 
dinner-table, which is now dependent on the British grazier and 
butcher? This question was discussed in the Saturday Review 
of February 10 last year, with reference to the traffic between 
New York and Glasgow and Liverpool, conducted on board steam- 
ships fitted up with a newly-contrived refrigerating apparatus. It 
is a system by which the meat is kept at a ——- temperature four 
or five degrees above freezing, in a forced draught of cold air from 
a layer of ice upon the adjacent floor. The process is certain] 
effectual, and experience seems also to have proved that its appli- 
cation can be made an economic success; but there are several 
other considerations to be taken into account. The meat we have 
actually received from America is supposed to be as good when 
sold and eaten in London as in the country where it was killed. 
That may well be granted ; but we have still to inquire what is 
the range of quality of American beef, and what is the prospect of 
an indefinite supply of such a quality as to compete with accept- 
able British beef in our market. It was to these questions that we 
more especially invited attention; and the book now before us 
furnishes a good deal of useful information upon the subject 
from that point of view. 

But it is to the British agriculturist and cattle-breeder, rather 
than to the consumer, that Mr. James Macdonald's book is ad- 
dressed. He was sent out last year by the Scotsman to examine 
the actual capabilities of North America for the raising of bullocks 
and the “laying on” of beef. His reports present some instruc- 
tive topographical and statistical matter, chiefly borrowed from 
the yearly official publication of the Government at Washington, 
together with some anecdotes of rural and domestic economy 
which deserve notice. The range of his particular survey, after 
a hurried journey from New York to Galveston in Texas, 
comprises that central portion of the main breadth of the conti- 
nent, the very heart of the Union, lying on both sides of the 
Mississippi and its principal tributaries. He first speaks of Texas, 
and of Arkansas and Missouri, which receive Texan cattle. He 
next describes the Western prairie States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Colorado; then the rich agricultural States of Lllinois, Iowa, 
and Indiana, with Ohio and Kentucky on the one side, and the 
shores of Lake Michigan on the other. The whole vast region extend- 
ing from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, some thirteen 
hundred miles, with a breadth of five or six degrees in temperate 
latitudes, is a country of immense agricultural capacities. But 
its Western territories remain at present under the serious com- 
mercial disadvantage of being at a great distance from ports or 
markets for their grain and other produce. Men of small 
capital in such a situation can hardly live by husbandry unless 
they will content themselves with the frugal housekeeping of 
the German peasant settler, who thrives in America as he does 
in South Australia, The mighty “cattle kings ” of Texasand Colo- 
rado, one of whom buys or breeds his ten thousand beasts every year, 
to fatten them and sell them at nearly double their former weight, 
and more than double the first price, in the carcase markets of 
Chicago or Kansas City, may realize a grand profit. Their position 
is to be compared with that of the great Australian squatters; 
with an unlimited command of natural pasture, beef may be 
made to pay as readily as wool. But it is an operation, in either 
case, that requires large outlay of money; and one must be able to 
wait for the pecuniary returns, or to endure occasional losses. It 
is a sad mistake for a modest farmer, or a gentleman of farming 
tastes with a few hundred pounds, to fix himself in the midst of 
such vast open spaces in any new country. Both Colorado 
and Nebraska have been grossly puffed in some preten- 
tious semi-official handbooks as desirable fields of easy and 
safe employment for this class of emigrants. A word of hog 
now and then may perhaps be of service. Grasshoppers an 
drought, of which we have often heard, are not the only probable 
causes of difliculty and present failure. It may be remarked, in 
general, that the only chance of success is by a combination of 
arable with stock farming; and this demands both a sufficient 
capital and a special kind of knowledge or F sana tact not likely 
to have been acquired by a stranger from Europe. Exclusive grain- 

rowing will not pay ; the maize, or even the wheat, may as well 
. burnt as offered for sale. We are told, in fact, of Indian corn 
being used as fuel in some desperate instances. The corn may 
help to fatten the cattle, or even the swine; but it depends on the 
calculated cost of labour, and on the price which those animals 
will fetch at last. An English farmer cannot at once adapt 
himself to this strange condition of agricultural economy. He 
is sure to lose part of his first year’s outlay, even if his crops 
are spared devastation by the drought and the grasshoppers. 
If he can afford to lose plenty of money during two or three 
years, he will probably find the way to get it all back again, 
and to realize a handsome profit. Such is the most frequent 
course of affairs in the Far West of America. We have reason to 
believe it is much the same in Queensland, New South Wales, and 
New Zealand, only substituting one kind of drawback for another. 
Many of our countrymen hopefully disposed towards colonial 
enterprise are fortunately strong enough in purse or banker's credit 
to undertake this career with a fair prospect of eventual success. 
Our author relates, for example, how the younger son of a York- 
shire nobleman owns and cultivates two thousand acres en the 
Victoria estate in Kansas, where a Scotch and English colony was 
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organized five years ago by the retiring senior partner of a London 
linendrapers’ firm. The adventurers who could hold on are now 
beginning to do well ; but “‘ those who had little lost all, or nearly 
so, and @ few left in despair.” The settler intending to farm that 
rich loamy soil, between the Kansas Pacific Railway and the 
Smokyhill River, should have at least 2,000. Labour, we need 
scarcely say, commands good w: there. The wages used to be 

igher, but the arrival of a number of Russians, men and women, 
who work very well for half the money, is said to have much 
reduced the cost of labour. 

Bullocks and beef, however, remain the proper theme of 
Mr. Macdonald’s investigation. As it is a question of the 
quality fit for the English market, we need not trouble ourselves 
at present with the Texan breed of cattle. The remoteness of 
several other States and Territories would seem to put them out 
of consideration as sources of supply. It is probably safe to 
exclude from the scope of the inquiry, under existing circumstances, 
all the country that lies south and west of the river Missouri. 
Only Illinois and Kentucky, with three or four States adjacent 
to them, can send to England any large quantity of what we should 
call good beef at a ro below that of British production. Mutton, 
it may be remarked in passing, is not an article much esteemed in 
the United States; they rear sheep mainly for their wool, which 
is by no means the best of its kind. The oxen, even in the States 
bordering on the Ohio River, and on the “blue grass” pasture of 
Kentucky, are not all that they should be, in the judgment of an 
expert like Mr. Macdonald from Aberdeenshire. But great improve- 
ment of quality and condition may be expected from the opening 
of the English market to American fresh beef. Our author finds 
much fault with the careless intermixture of breeds and the rude 
treatment of the animal in the most advanced agricultural States, 
No house-shelter is ever provided ; oxen are fed in the open fields 
all the year round, though the winter on those plains of the Western 
continent is often more severe than in the British islands. There 
are no turnips, swedes, or other roots for the feeding of cattle. In 
winter they have the Indian corn, with stalk and blade, just as it 
was cut, strewn about to be eaten or trodden under foot, or per- 
haps the ears or “cobs” in a trough ; hay is likewise given, with 
a little salt once a week. The fattening in summer is entirely 
on grass. Mr. Macdonald was further scandalized by the in- 
difference of ordinary farmers to the procuring of good sires for 
their herds, so that the common cattle of the country were “a 
nondescript, strangely mixed ” bovine rabble. 

Some eon instances of careful management are described, 
which were found in the State of Illinois. The best example is 
that of Mr. John B. Gillett, of Elkhart, Macon county. Many 
hundreds of his fat steers have contributed the choicest of American 
beef to the London market, the exporter being Mr. Eastman, of 
New York, while many others have been sent alive to Great 
Britain. His herd, at the time of Mr. Macdonald's visit, numbered 
about 2,300 head, of which five hundred were cows, and seven 
hundred were steers three or four years old. The average merit 
of these, after rejecting two andeel of an ordinary sort, would 
be equal to that of the Scotch steers generally sent to London at 
Christmas, The live weight of such a beast in September, after 
fattening, would be about 1,800 lbs., yielding 1,000 or 1,100 
Ibs. in the dressed carcase, This can be sold in New York at 
544. or 6d. the pound; Mr. Gillett would contract to sell at that 
we all he can raise for the next ten years. The cost of sending it 

sh across the Atlantic is three-halfpence a pound. It is evident 
that good American beef cannot be had in London for sevenpence 
a pound, with the present mode of stock-farming in that country. 
A large proportion of that now imported is of second-rate quality— 
from cattle of common breeds, grain-fed only a winter, and worth 
in New York but fourpence halfpenny a pound. It is doubtful 
whether such an article will long command a ready sale among 
us. There isa still cheaper description of beef in America, the 
—— of Texan and other inferior cattle in the W estern prairie 

tates. It could be supplied in this country at sixpence 2 pound, 
or even less; but the British public will not have it at any price. 
Mr. Macdonald has consulted many Seger of experience in the 
trade; he agrees with them in the opinion “that nothing 
but the best quality of American beef will ever meet with reason- 
able favour in Great Britain, or even pay for exportation.” We 
are inclined to concur in this judgment; and we accept his testi- 
mony that less than a tenth part of the whole beef product of 
America is suitable for exportation to Great Britain. That pro- 
portion, however, may be capable of indefinite increase by more 
careful management, since the American breeder and grazier now 
finds it worth his while. This foreign competition, in short, with 
the most remunerative branch of our own agricultural industry, 
though its immediate effects may not be very serious, is likely to 
have a permanent influence upon the market, but only for the lower 
re of home produce. The practical advice, therefore, that Mr. 
onald gives to the British farmer is that he should aim at pro- 
ducing only first-class beef, or as much as possible of that prime 
quality which is sure always to fetch its price. “The roast beef 
of Old England,” to be still worthy of its renown in national song 
and story, should be grown on our native soil. 

Several chapters of this book are occupied with an historical 
account of the introduction of shorthorns into the United States, 
and with a detailed criticism of the most notable herds inspected 
by the author. These notes will be interesting to the practical 
breeder or fancier of that incomparable kind of stock. The general 
reader must be warned that this dissertation will lead him into a 
maze of curious pedigrees, extending back more than half a 


cent Here the names of a hal dukes and duchesses, 
and other aristocratic or romantic appellations, often repeated to 
the tenth or twentieth generation, have the air of a bewilderin 
extravaganza. The genealogical lore of Newmarket, Epsom, an 
Doncaster favourites is not more perplexing to the uninitiated than 
these mysteries of a pursuit which often seems better worth the 
country gentleman’s attention. In the United States, according 
to Mr. Macdonald, it is studied and practised too much as a mere 
speculation ; animals of fashionable breeds are bought with a view 
to selling them again at fancy prices; “ there is too little earnest, 
steadfast breeding.” He was amused indeed by the fantastic 
scrupulosity of those Republican farmers with to noble 
descent and purity of race in the ancestors, male and female, of 
every shorthorn offered for sale. Some of the “ Duchesses of 
Goodness,” for instance, though without a blemish of form, were 
rejected for an indirect cross by “ Ernesty ” six or seven generations 
before. Ernesty, by the way, is said to have been ly a good 
ure shorthorn, but not registered or entered in the English 
erd-Book. The American shorthorn fanciers have also their 
whims and prejudices about colour and shape. In these respects 
the author finds much occasion to differ with them. They will 
tolerate none but red cattle of the classic breed, with a buffalo 
crest, short hair, and “gay” or strutting walk. In order to im- 
= a high carriage to the “show teams,” poor shorthorn calves 
ave their heads most painfully tied up in the stall. Though 
large prices are given—as much as 4,000/, or 5,000. for the most 
famous bulls pa cows—the patronage of shorthorns in the States 
has not yet had its due practical effect upon the business of 
rearing fine cattle for the market. In Canada, where the author 
of this volume inspected Mr. George Brown's establishment near 
Brantford, Ontario, and that of Mr. Cochrane at Hillhurst, this 
branch of stock-farming has been usefully attended to. We could 
have wished for a more comprehensive survey of the agricultural 
and pastoral interests of Canada; but Mr. donald’s time was 
limited. He has done good service by his report on the actual 
state of American cattle-rearing and beef-growing operations, 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY.* 


W E have read Hathercourt Rectory with not a little pleasure. 
In the construction of the plot of the story there are, indeed, 
as we shall presently point out, one or two great faults. But the 
tone of the book is healthy throughout. It is as far removed as 
possible from those novels in which women who seem lost to all 
sense of shame aim at securing a eo sale of their works b 
suiting them to the lowest tastes and the meanest capacities. It 
is free also from those absurd descriptions of scenery, and that 
silly display of fine language, which are as common in the novels 
of the day as they are wearisome. Mrs. Molesworth, so far as 
language is concerned, does nothing much worse than once call a 
guess “an intuition,” and the inhabitants of the manufacturing 
districts “the denizens of the manufacturing regions.” Once also 
she says that a country parson “emerged from the church,” when 
he had done nothing more than simply walk out at the door. 
But such blemishes as these are so rare and so slight that, when 
they occur, they serve but to remind us how well she com- 
pares with the majority of her fellow-novelists. As a set- 
off against them, there is an entire absence of wicked men, 
and of women of violent passions and loose morals. Not a 
crime of any kind is committed; not an impure thought is 
entertained, nor an impure line written. There have been periods 
in our literature in which it would have been nothing less than 
an insult to congratulate a woman on the purity of her writing. 
Such periods, we hope, will return, though we see but few signs 
of it at present. On the other hand, the story is entirely free from 
that “ goody ” style of writing, if we may use the expression, which 
is a as great an enemy to morality as is even immorality 
itself. 

Hathercourt Rectory isa love story of the good old-fashioned kind. 
There are two charming heroines, the daughters of the rector of 
Hathercourt, with either of whom we could, inthe days when Plancus 
was consul, have very easily fallen in love. They have their trials 
and misunderstandings; but in the end everything ends happily. 
A runaway horse, who is the time-honoured resource of helpless 
maidens and embarrassed lovers, about the middle of the second 
volume begins to clear away the difficulties, though, unlike all 
runaway horses that we have ever come across in stories, he carries 
on his back neither hero nor heroine. He bears, however, a young 
lady who is the sister of one of the heroes and the cousin of the 
other, and by conveniently kicking her off and leaving her 
senseless almost at the feet of one of the heroines, he opens 
the way for two marri This case of the horse is so 
common that no one can object to it. Besides, as we 
have pointed out, there is really a certain novelty in a horse that 
runs away in a story, and, instead of kicking off a heroine, only 
kicks off another person at a heroine's feet. But we are not 
equally well satisfied with the obstacles that had been raised in 
the path of the lovers. Here the author has recourse to a most 
peculiar will. Ladies before they bring law into their stories 
would surely do well to consult their family solicitor. If he is a 
respectable man, he will advise them above all things to keep out 


* Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. Molesworth (“Ennis Graham ”), 
Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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of law. Captain Beverley, who is in love with Lilias Western, 


does not by his father’s will come of age till he is seven-and- 
twenty, and even then he forfeits all his property, worth 3,000/. a 

ear, unless he marries, or at least offers to marry, his cousin 
Alys Cheviott. His guardian is Lawrence Cheviott, Alys’s elder 
brother. His position is an is under 
the guardianship of a man whose sister he is bound to offer to marry 
or else a year. “Jt is,” as the family lawyer-readily 
admits, “a most extraordinary complication no doubt.” He 
falls in love with the daughter of a poor rector who has, as _ 
rectors often have, eight or ten children. But, as the law has been 
unkind towards the hero, so it relents towards the heroine. On the 
side of her family a still more peculiar will turns up, though it 
does not turn up till near the end of the third volume. The 
rector’s wife suddenly comes into a large fortune, “ The entail,” 
as the author says, “ is somehow rather peculiar.” So peculiar indeed 
itis that we can make nothing of it. There was really no excuse for 
this second legal complication. By this period in the story all 
real difficulties had been cleared away. Alys had been thrown 
from her horse, and had not been thrown in vain. She had, as a 
direct consequence of her fall, found out all about the will, which 
had hitherto been kept a secret from her, and, unasked, had given 
her cousin a paper in which she stated her resolution never to 
marry him. Ootain Beverley therefore was to have his 3,000/. a 
year, and there was no need that on the side of the heroine there 
should be any entail whatever, whether peculiar or not. The 
reader's patience had been already not a little tried by the first 
legal complication, and the author was very unwise to bring in 
another. She makes indeed a great mistake in so doing, and goes 
a good way towards spoiling the interest of the last volume. We 
would venture to suggest to her and her fellow-writers that for 
the future they should leave the law entirely alone, and con- 
tent themselves with stating that there were obstacles which 
it was scarcely needful to enumerate in detail. As it is, the 
reader for a long time cannot understand why Captain Beverley 
does not make a straightforward proposal to Lilias Western. 
It would be just as satisfactory, we should have thought, if the 
author, instead of inventing “a most extraordinary complication,” 
had contented herself with saying that there were difficulties which it 
would be almost hopeless to make the reader understand. If, 
moreover, it was y necessary to give the rector’s family a 
fortune, why bring in a somewhat peculiar entail which only frets 
the reader's patience by troubling his understanding? Has the 
race of wealthy godmothers come to an end, or have bachelor 
uncles, who had gone in their youth to India and had not been heard 
of since, om, to return suddenly with livers hopelessly 
diseased, and as rich as they were yellow? Rather than be 
troubled with understanding lady’s law, we would willingly see the 
hero dig up in an old ruin a chest full of gold, or a heroine find 
hidden away in an old cupboard a casket of diamonds. 

Happily there is in this story, outside of all these legal compli- 
cations, a great deal of good old-fashioned love-making. The very 
names of Beverley for one of the heroes, and of Western for the 

irl he is in love with, have a pleasant smack of the stories of the 
century. It is a pity, however, that Alys was not Alice. 
The rector’s daughters had been brought up in a very quiet way, 
and, owing to their father’s poverty, had scarcely mixed in the 
society of the neighbourhood. The great event of their year was 
the Brocklehurst Ball, to which a friend used to take them. 
The two girls were talking over the last ball, and Mary 
suggested that even dancing with one of Mr. Greville’s curates was 
better than not dancing at all:— 

“Don’t,” said Lilias. “ I cannot bear the subject. I told you some time 

ago—and I shall always say so—the bane of our life has been curates. 
ause papa is a poor clergyman, with lots of daughters, every one seems 
to think there can be, and should be, nothing before us but curates. It 
almost makes me dislike papa, to think he ever was one! ” 
Happily from curates they were to be at length delivered. Captain 
Beverley, who had danced with Lilias two years before at the ball, 
suddenly comes to Hathercourt and with Mr. Cheviott appears at 
church. He meets Lilias again, and in defiance of “the most 
extraordinary complication” falls head over ears into love with 
her. His cousin, Mr. Cheviott, does all he can to hold him back, 
not only out of regard to the will, but still more because he thinks 
that the rector and his family are socially beneath his friend. In 
this part of the story we trace a considerable resemblance, perhaps 
uite unconscious on the part of the author, to Miss Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice. Captain Beverley is in character not unlike 
Mr. Bingley, while Mr. Cheviott fairly answers to Mr. Darcy. 
Moreover, Lilias has many points in common with Jane Bennett, 
while Mary in as many points resembles Elizabeth. Mr. Cheviott 
tries to exercise his power over his cousin, just as Darcy does over 
Bingley; and while he is dissuading him from marrying a 
girl whom he considers beneath him, at the same time, 
like Darey, he falls in love with this girl’s sister. When 
he proposes to Mary she is as much astonished as ever 
Elizabeth Bennet was, and, like her, refuses with scorn and 
indignation the offer of a man who has, she conceived, almost 
ruined the chance of her sister's happiness. Curiously enough, 
too, she is, much against her will, taken by friends to view Mr. 
Cheviott’s fine house and grounds during the absence of the owner, 
and, like Elizabeth, she is suddenly confounded by the owner's 
unexpected return. There are five sisters, moreover, in the rector’s 
family, as there were five in Mr. Bennet’s ; and the two elder girls 
were troubled with the levity of two of their younger sisters. The 
differences between the plots of the two stories are, however, quite 


great enough to save Hathercourt Rectory from the appearance of 
being a mere copy. , 
Though the love-making of Beverley and Lilias is prettily carried 
out, yet Mary and her wooing form, after all, the chief interest in 
the book. We always like a love story in which the hero and 
heroine begin by disliking each other. Not, indeed, that Mr. 
Cheviott has any active dislike for Mary. He merely considers 
her a girl who is greatly beneath him in position and in 
polite breeding. She does not conceal her dislike of him, 
and says out openly to him, “I earnestly hope I may never 
see you and never speak to you again.” As soon as she had 
said that we saw at once what was coming, and our interest 
wonderfully quickened. In this case there were no lawyers with 
their wills and their entails in the way. There was merely a 
young lady who had taken the strongest dislike to the gentleman 
whom she was evidently intended to marry. Happily there was 
the greater part of two volumes left for setting mpm 
But even in the opening of the third volume things seem as 
as ever. Mr. Cheviott’s sister invites Mary to visit her at her 
brother’s house. “I can’t imagine myself,’ Mary replies, “going 
to Romary under any circumstances whatever.” ‘“Can’t you?” 
the reader says to himself with a kind of chuckle. “ Wait, my 
dear, till you reach the last chapter, and then you shall be re- 
minded of. what you have just said.” Of course everything gets 
cleared up at last; though the author would have done well, we 
venture to think, if she had provided Alys with a husband. 
Surely a young and beautiful lady, who voluntarily gives up 3,000/. 
a year and who gets thrown from her horse at the very nick of 
time, deserves something better than to be left at the last lying 
on a sofa with an injured spine. She might, if three marriages are 
more than can properly be allowed to one story, at least have been 
provided with a lover who would be ready to marry her when the 
clever young physician, who should have been just called im, 
had completed the cure which he was sure he could effect. But, 
if the author has fallen short in this, we must congratulate her on 
having had the strength of mind to resist the temptation, which at 
one time seemed strong on her, of killing off the old rector. She 
contents herself with giving him a fit, and then allows him to re- 
cover sufficiently to enjoy the fortune which his wife had inherited. 
The story is as free from gloom as it is from all that is called sen- 
sational writing; and, in spite of its faults, we can with a good 
conscience recommend it to our readers. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


"HE present month affords an unusually large and interesting 
supply of Federal or State publications or blue-books, re- 
lating partly to the census of 1875, and partly to those terri- 
torial explorations in the Rocky Mountains, in the Pacific 
States, and in the vast desert area between the great mountain 
chain and the western boundary of the Mississippi Valley, which 
have occupied so many years of work, and filled so many volumes 
with valuable information in every department of science. Mr. 
Powell, in charge of the Rocky Mountain Survey, sends in a third 
solid quarto volume of Contributions to North American Ethnology.* 
This part of the work deals chiefly with the various tribes of Indians 
scattered over the desert or uncultivated districts of California, 
and among her mountain valleys, and with some of those which 
may be found here and there in the least accessible portions of her 
frontier. Among these, the tribe just now best known to Euro- 
pean readers is that of the Modocs, who so recently inflicted 
defeat of the most humiliating kind upon superior numbers of 
Federal soldiery, armed with all the weapons and all the resources 
which military ingenuity and invention have furnished to 
civilized troops. But there appears no reason to think that 
this tribe is distinguished by any characteristics not common 
to a majority of the entire Californian race. There are, 
as many of our readers probably know, tribes or villages which 
have submitted in despair, in superstition, or from the necessity of 
their situation, implicitly to the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of the State. There are other tribes who, before the foot of 
the white man had trodden the golden soil, had sunk into that 
which an Indian regards as the deepest degradation—who were 
no longer either hunters or warriors, and scarcely rose above the 
level of the Hottentots or Bosjesmen of the Cape. A third class, 
including as many half-castes as Indians of pure blood, had been 
gathered round the Spanish Missions, and though all the attrac- 
tions which these atforded have been gradually or suddenly 
withdrawn, and the Missions and their villages have been long 
since broken up, the civilization and the pacific tendencies 
which they taught have lingered in the minds and habits of 
their pupils, to the great advantage of the Northern con- 
querors. The difficulty, however, of effecting anything like ‘an 
intelligible classification, whether according to nationality, to 
usages, or to relations with the white man, is almost i 
able. Unlike almost any other Indian people with whom the 
original settlers of the Atlantic coast or the pioneers of the 
West have come into contact, the Californian tribes a to 
have been completely broken up and dispersed by their collisions 
with the Spaniards, and by the long years of comparatively 


* Department of the Interior. United States hy me and Geo- 
logical Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region. J, W. Powell in charge. 
Contributions to North American Ethmology. Vol. IIT. Washington 
Government Printing Offiee. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 
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settled rule which they had undergone before the advent of the 
restless and intrusive American. There is among them neither 
a regular tribal organization embracing all the villages of the same 
blood, nor yet a confederation of those which recognize each other 
as relations by blood or language, such as existed among the Six 
Nations in Canada, among the Sioux, and some other powerful 
tribes in the central territories of the Union. The helplessness, 
disunion, and disorganization of a people of which scarcely any 
united body counts more than a hundred warriors have placed 
them utterly at the mercy of the invaders; and the consequence 
has been that the aborigines of California have probably suffered 
more schndalous and open injustice than any of those Indian 
races whose greater power and numbers have compelled the 
Federal Government to pay some respect to their claims, and at 
all events not to outrage simultaneously the feelings of more than 
one such nation as the Dakotas and the Sioux, the Comanches 
and the Apaches. They seem therefore to be dying out even 
more rapidly than their astern brethren; and few persons who 
have studied the manner in which the Indians are treated both 
in peace and in war, can doubt tat another generation or 
two will witness the complete extermination of the Red man 
within the domains of the United States. 

Through the Department of the Interior another Report from 
the Geological Survey ofthe Territories, conducted by Mr. Hayden, 
has been given to the American and English public.* It deals 
with the tertiary flora of that region, and chiefly with those plants 
whose congeners are so well known in our own coal-measures, to 
which the lignite beds west of the Mississippi Valley owe their 
origin. Both in a practical and in a scientific point of view the 
description is full and apparently accurate ; perhaps, however, it is 
too minute in detail, when we remember how vast is the area 
to be covered by geographical explorations in the United States. 
A volume of very similar character and interest emanates from 
the United States expedition now exploring the fortieth parallel 
under the direction of Mr. Clarence King.t This consists of three 
parts ; the first two devoted to Paleontology, the third to Orni- 
thology. The volume comes, however, not through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but throuzh that of War—simply, as it seems, 
because this particular expedition is in charge of the United States 
Engineers. The illustrations are remarkable in their distinctness 
and in the vividness of the impression they leave, and we only 
wish that all these public Reports, executed as they are without 
regard to cost, were rendered equally easy of apprehension and 
equally attractive by means so simple and so effective. Mr. Hayden 
has sent in two more portions of his work; one, under the title of 
Miscellaneous Publications $, containing a descriptive catalogue of 
Indian photographs; the other§, a first number of the fourth 
volume of what is called, apparently as distinct from the regular 
and elaborate Reports, a Bulletin of the Territorial Survey. 

The Quarterly Report from the Bureau of Statistics ||, a sub- 
department of the Treasury, sets forth the industrial and com- 
mercial position of the country during the three months ending 
September 30, 1877, and also, in order to facilitate comparison, 
repeats the figures of the corresponding quarter of the previous 

ear, 

The State Reports are not always less interesting than the 
Federal publications because they deal with a much more limited 
area; for this very limitation enables them to give, in brief sum- 
maries, more complete and more telling explanations of figures 
which, when massed together, as is necessarily the case in the Census 
and many other Federal Reports, fail to reach the intelligence of 
the general reader. For instance, the Census of the Empire State] 
is full of striking figures which, if given by the Federal autho- 
rities, would be almost on too large a scale to convey anything 
like a clear impression, We find that New York has a popu- 
lation of four millions and three-quarters, divided into nearly one 
million of families, and inhabiting less than three-quarters of a 
million of separate dwellings. The school returns show that out 


* Department of the Interior. Report of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories. F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist-in- 
charge. ‘Vol. VII. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

+ United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarence 
King, Geologist-in-charge. Part I. Paleontology. By F. B. Meek. 
Part II. Paleontology. By James Hall and R. P. Whittield. Part IL. 
Ornithology. By Robert Ridgway. Submitted to the Chief of Engineers, 
and published by order of the Secretary of War under authority of Con- 
gress. Illustrated by Twenty-four Plates. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

t Department of the Interior. United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories, F.V. Hayden, United States Geologist. Miscellaneous Publi- 
cations. No. 9, Descriptive Catalogue of Photographs of North American 
Indians. By W. H. Jackson, Photographer of the Survey. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1877. 

§ Department of the Interior. United States Geological and Geographical 
Survey. F.V. Hayden, United States Geologist-iu-charge. Bulletin of 
the United States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories. 


Vol. IV., No.1. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 
|| (No. 1.) Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 


Treasury Department, showing Imports and Exports of the United States, 
and other Statistics relative to the Trade and Ludustry of the Country, for 
the Three Months ended September 30, 1877, and also for the corresponding 
Quarter of the Year i liately preceding. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. “1878. 

| Census.of the State of New York for 1875. Compiled from the Original 
Returns, under the direction of the tary of State, y C. W. Seaton, 
Superintendent of the Census. Albany: Weed, Parsons, & Co. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1877. 


of this population no fewer than one million and a half are (or at 


least should be) at school; a proportion which, if actually realized, 
would indicate, not merely a most creditable zeal for education, 
but a social condition allowing a larger part of life to be devoted 
to school learning than ean be spared for that purpose in any othér 
country. The school attendance is probably larger in proportion to 
the number within the school ages of five and twenty, because 
nearly one-half of the whole number of inhabitants—two millions 
and a quarter out of four millions and three-quarters — dwell 
within the boundaries of what are legally defined as cities. 
Again, the information afforded with regard to the numbers and 
wealth of different religious sects is most important. It must be 
remembered that the gear: of American churches, if not 
carefully noted, is liable to mislead a hasty observer on such 

oints. Church membership is a peculiar privilege, by no means 
identical with adherence, however prolonged, to a icular 
Church or congregation; and the usage of each particular sect in 
this respect varies in a most perplexing manner. Comparing the 
number of sittings of Church members and attendants with the 
salaries of their teachers, we are compelled to recognize a deficiency 
of earnestness on the part of the congregations, and probably a want 
of culture and social position on the part of the ministers, which 
countervails to no cull anieet whatever favourable inferences might 
have been drawn from other facts. In a country of high wages, where 
any man of exceptional gifts can easily make what seems to Eng- 
dasa an exceptional income, the fact that the average salary of 
a minister is about a hundred and sixty pounds a year, and this in 
the wealthiest State in the Union, seems to argue that the ministers, 
like Lord Beaconstield’s critics in Lothair, must be to a large 
extent men who have failed in other vocations. Turning to secular 
results, it is more satisfactory to find that in a State which is 
chiefly commercial one-tenth of the people—that is to say, nearly 
half the heads of families—are owners of land; and that the 
largest class of farms consists of those of between a hundred and 
five hundred acres. Eighteen millions of apple-trees, an annual 
crop of ten million bushels of wheat, and twice that amount of 
corn, are among the agricultural achievements of New 

ork, 


The current number of the North American Review * contains a 
larger proportion than usual of attractive articles. Mr. Julien’s 
account of what he considers the death-struggle of the Republican 
party—a struggle, however, which has ended for the time in a 
Republican victory—has too much of a partisan character to be 
implicitly trusted; but its facts are in the main true, even where 
they affect public men who have obtained on this side of the 
Atlantic a higher reputation than has been ently accorded 
to them in their own country. The elements out of which the 
Republican party was originally formed, and which mustered under 
its flag for the first time in 1856, then appeared exceedingly feeble. 
Morally, by far the strongest among them was that by no means 
numerous body of “ Free-soilers ” which, having a distinct purpose 
beyond mere party manceuvre, was sure, if only true to itecle, ulti- 
mately to control the policy of its allies. It would be difficult to 
determine whether the remnants of the Whig —& party never 
troubled with an inconvenient regard for principles—or the Demo- 
cratic deserters who, for one reason or other, quitted the ranks of a 
body too numerous to reward all who had served it, were the less 
reputable. What Mr. Julien shows beyond all doubt is that the 
numerical strength of the Republicans, even in 1860, and even after 
the election of Mr. Lincoln, was not, and earnestly protested that it 
was not, anti-slavery. Its managers, most of its leaders,a Con- 
gressional majority, the stronger party in the Cabinet, and Mr. Lincoln 
himself, would have purchased the re-annexation of the seceded 
States by very large concessions to slavery. When emancipation 
was at length reluctantly adopted, it was adopted as a political 
expedient, not as a matter of principle. The corruption which 
has of late become the most characteristic feature of the still domi- 
nant party distinguished it from the first. Political support was 
bought and rewarded by place, permitted peculation, and every 
sort of dishonesty, under the rule of Mr. Lincoln himself. Under 
the first Presidency of General Grant it was proved on official 
authority that no less than one hundred millions of dollars was yearly 
lost to the Treasury through the dishonesty of public officials 
playing. into the hands of Republican isans; and the writer ad- 

uces citations of unquestioned authenticity to prove that the credit 
given by so many English critics to General Grant as personal 
innocent of the malpractices of his supporters was undeserved. 
The conflict with political corruption in which Mr. Hayes has 
ventured to engage does not seem to his critic likely to have any 
effectual result. What he has done well is ascribed to his original 
bargain with the Southern democracy, containing as it does nearly 
every respectable, and certainly every popular, man in the South. 
Having agreed to hand over the government of the conquered 
States to their own people, he could not fail to appoint men infi- 
nitely better than the Chamberlains, Moseses, mx Kelloggs who 
were Grant's legacy to his successor. But the very first attempt 
he made to carry out the order excluding members of the Civil 
Service from political contests simply destroyed the i 
tion of his party in his own State, and allowed the Democrats, 
though probably a minority in numbers, to s the State 
whose trust had originally marked him out as a possible President. 
Another interesting article indicates the probability of a political 


* The North American Review. Edited by Allen Thorndike Rice 
1878. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Tribner 
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alliance between the South and the West, both sections being 
deeply interested in Free-trade and foreign imports, and both being 
lundered to a degree which begins to provoke serious resentment 
a protective tariff devised solely in the interest of a few 
manufacturing communities in the North-East. 

Three more or less interesting volumes devoted to domestic 
architecture and furniture savour perhaps a little too much of the 
upholsterer’s advertisement, and too little of anything really artistic 
or historically valuable. Essays on beds, tables, stools, and candle- 
sticks, even when introduced by the title of The House a? 
suggest, to oo readers at least, the idea of book-making. 
The same may be said of Mr. Williams's “ Hints on House Fur- 
nishing,”t and of E. Gardner’s Home Intertors{, despite the 
ornamental illustrations, which appear to have been taken from 
the choicest stocks of some of the principal houses in Broadway. 

Evening Amusements§ is a book more true to the promise of its 
title, giving clear and lively accounts of a variety of American 
games and other fireside pleasures. 

The Proceedings of that American Association which rivals 
our own Asscciation for the Advancement of Science || seldom 
fail to be interesting, and arealways significant. Perhaps the most 
opportune, and therefore the most attractive, paper in the present 
volume, containing the records of the twenty-fifth meeting, is that 
which relates to coinage, American and general; the more so that 
at so many points it touches on the actual problems of the present 

litical situation. Two very aptly entitled pamphlets—one 

eaded Read One of these Sermons q, and addressed to the Protec- 
tionist manufacturers of the United States, by Mr. Moore, and 
another on the silver question **, by Mr. Wells—are even more 
pointed in execution, and at least equally telling. 

Mr.Charles Lindsey’s attack on the policy of Rome in Canadaff, 
though the work of a partisan, contains sounder arguments and 
more striking facts than similar controversial treatises are 
wont to afford. The author fails, we think, to distinguish 
between those political functions which may naturally be exer- 
cised by the Romish clergy, as by the ministers of any other 
denomination, in virtue of their right to advise and enlighten the 
consciences of their flock, and that system of terrorism which is 
specially and exclusively Roman. But if he does not formally dis- 
tinguish, he does not fail to establish by appropriate evidence the 
reality of the latter charge. He shows beyond question that voters 
have been distinctly coerced, not by censures or appeals to the con- 
science, but by the threat of refusing the Sacrament, of excom- 
munication, and, in the last resort, of denying to the dying man 
those ceremonies on which his eternal fate is supposed to depend. 

Dr. Field’s account of a journey from Egypt to Japanjf{ devotes 
an interesting chapter to the present state of the Government of 
the Khedive and of Egyptian finances; it would be more interest- 
ing still were it not so largely borrowed from information accessible 
to all the world, and familiar to lishmen interested in the 
subject. The British Government of India and its relations to 
the people form the principal topic of the book; and it is satisfac- 
tory to find that the sympathies of a writer so distinctly American 
are almost from first to last thoroughly on the side of that Power 
which alone can carry the benefits of Western civilization to the 
nations of Eastern Asia. 

Mr. Taylor has contrived, in dealing with an oft-trodden route, 
to make his short story of the journey Between the Gates§§—that 
is, from ‘‘ Hell Gate ” at New York to the “Golden Gate” of San 
Francisco—decidedly more interesting than its predecessors. 

Among the lighter and smaller class of works which we have 
received this month, not the least meritorious is entitled One 
Summer'|| |, and illustrated by Mr. Hoppin. Mr. Paul Dyrsen has 


* The House Beautiful; Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and Candle- 
sticks. By Clarence Cook. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

+ Beautiful Homes; or, Hints on House Furnishing. By Henry T. 
Williams and Mrs.C. S. Jones. Vol.IV. Williams’s old Series.” 
New York: Henry T. Williams. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 

} Home Interiors. By E. C. Gardner, Author of “Homes, and How to 
Make Them,” “ Illustrated Homes,” &c. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Osgood and Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

Evening Amusements ; or, Merry Hours for Mi Pi , comprisin 
Tricks of Conjuring, Tricks £ Cards’ 
Fortune-Telling, Charades, Tableaur, Hume Occupations, &c. &c. B 
Henry T. Williams and 8. Annie Frost. Vol. V. “ Williams's Household 
Series.” New York: Henry, T. Williams. London: Triibner & Co. 1878, 

|| Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement 0, 


Science, Ti Fifth Meeting, held at Buffalo, New York, — 1876. 

> Published by the Permanent Secretary. London: Triibner & 
1877. 

Read One of these Sermons.—Friendly Sermons to the Protectionist 


Manufacturers of the United States. By J. S.Moore. New York: Pub- 
lished for the Council for Tariff Reform by Putnam’s Sons. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1877. 

** Economic Monographs.—No. 2. The Silver Question : the Dollar of the 
Fathers versus the Dollar of the Sons. By David A. Wells. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. London: Triibner & Co. 

tt Rome in Canada: the Ultramontane S: Sor Supremacy over the 
Civil Authority. By Charles Lindsey. oronto: Lovell Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1877. 

tt From Egypt to Japan. By Henry M. Field, D.D. New York: 
sctvaen Armstrong, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

Po the Gates. By Benj. F. Taylor, Author of “Songs 
of Yesterday,” “Old Time Pictures,” “World on Wheels,” &c. &c. 
——y Illustrations. Chicago: Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

|i] One Summer. With Illustrations by Augustus Hoppin. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 


hardly succeeded better in translating Goethe’s poems in the 
original metres* than has generally been the case with those who 
have attempted to carry the versification of one language into 
another. It has usually been found easier to adapt the lan- 
guage and the thoughts than the metre of one tongue to another; 
and the writer who insists on —— alike the mean- 
ing and the metre puts upon himself a needless and generally 
onerous fetter. Cothurnus and Lyret, by Mr. Harding, is a 
sort of comedy in verse and prose—perhaps we might more cor- 
rectly say a domestic story in dramatic form—which, however, 
lacks the one indispensable merit in such a work; its novelty 
failing to atone for its want of interest. 

Souct t is a novel not devoid of merit, but hardly equal to that 
from which the author derives her present reputation. The series 
of Artist Biographies published by Messrs. Osgood has received a 
choice accession in a memoir of Rembrandt.§ And, finally, a 
somewhat technical but easily intelligible medical treatise by Dr. 
Mitchell, on the manufacture of fat and blood in a living but 
wasted body||, will command considerable attention from invalids, 
and perhaps from medical men, as suggesting means of dealing 
with one of the greatest of therapeutic difficulties. 


* Goethe's Poems. Translated in the Original Metres by Paul Dyrsen 
London: Asher & Co. 1878. 

t Cothurnus and Lyre. By Edward J. Harding. New York: The 
Author’s Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

Souci. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Twells, Author of “ The Mills of the 

Gods.” Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1878. 

§ Artist-Biographies. Rembrandt. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 

|| Fat and Blood ; and How to Make Them. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences, First English from the Second 
American Edition. London: Lippincott & Co. 1878. 
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Kenai eeerare, Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN Tuesday, May 7, at 65 and 65 


DUCATION ABROAD for English YOUNG LADIES.— 
A SWISS PROTESTANT LADY, residin, Co H 
will have Vacancies in May. In addition to fh Germans which 
Heteren ,she italian = cellent Mare, Staging, end Drawing Masters. 
rences, v. the ORWICH, &Cc., & 
imeridge hy Dorset, will forward Prospectus, &e. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, ELOCUTION, 
ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, B.D.., will resume his LECTURES, CLASSES, 
W., on April 30; fi for Ladies, at 1, 2, 3,and4; for Gentle- 


he Rev. 
and LESSONS at 13 — Square, W 


men, at 5, 6,8, and 9 P.M 
"THE LONDON INTERN. ATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring 
Grove, near Isleworth, W.—French and German to ” 
Latin, Mathematics, and Natural Science ; Greek on the Bide to 
separate Bedroom, warmed with hot-water pipes. 
‘erms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, A reduction 
The next Term commences on Wednesday 
Apply to the Head- Master, H. R. M.. 


MaAtLYERN C0 LL BEG 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 6. 


THE COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE, Sussex. 
President—His Grace the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c. &e. 
Head-Master—The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A. 
Master of Modern Department—The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. 
The ensuing TERM will commence on Thursday, May 9. 
THOS. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


Oo V E R Oo & 
Right Hes, GRANVILLE, K.0. 


EAD-. or ON. SECRET. 
The NEXT TERM begins May 


Som OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.—VACANCIES in 
Prospectus, List of University and other 


aster’s House at Easter._For 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.D. health resort Invalids 
-* oe Baths on the premises. d Park. 


fPOURS to. the WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
RICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER R PLATE. 

Tickets are issued # = ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places ie y their Vessels. 

r information as tothe Dates of Sailing and Routes, apply tod. M. LLoyD, Secretary, Royal 


Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


‘VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 1878-79. — Departure 


G. Biard, Fren ch Navy. 
Fouasse, and Thibal. rs: M. L. 
industry, and Commerce) ; Prof. er, Poly- 
Prof. Boy mond. Professor of 
: M. l’Abbé Vachet, M.A., Hon. 
. Paul Meurein (first-class divioma). 


—Staff-commanding 

"le Thine (second), E. 
Simonin. Mining Engineer (Mineral 
technic Institute, — Zoology and and Meteorology) 
Natural Sciences, Lyons ( Botany). Chaplain 
Photographer: A. Fe ~s Naturalist : l'Abbe. tary : Captain de St. 
Stevenson. Ship: tind the and fittings of the s. 8. 

World : Length, 303 ft. ; breadth, 30 ft. sin.; draught, 
19 ft. ; tonnage (gross), £00 tons.” ~ (R. Napier, constructors), 1,000-horse power 
effective ; minimum aoe 10 knots ; = water-tight com ts. Sal 


men 

arevert on.. height 6 ft.9in. 26 cabins, 16 aft, 10 fore. The cabins are placed on both sides o: 
ning = the saloon ; they are capuaious and well ventilated, and large port- 

hetes enough above the weterling not to necessitate their in bad weather. 


achinery is completely se! the — fore and aft. The Picardié is provided 


every can be met on the m launch, lifeboats, 
distillery, steam copstans, s, smoking, bath. drying, ice-rooms, &c.—For further information 
apply to Société des Voyages, 8 Place Vendome, Paris. 


M2: AND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1878.-FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for 


Months. will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1878. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued 


by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, April 1878. 
HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Feein Ses and 
Near the West Pier. Central and Long Suites oi 
8. SpaciousCoffee for Ladi dGentl Water the Hotel. 


O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


ORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
This old-established County Family Hote ‘otel, 
rebuilt and more ny is replete with every and in the 


tuation righton, between the 
ifee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking 


‘WORTHING COLLEGE, Sussex.—Principal, Mr. W. E. 
cent TREVOR: Master, Rev. HW. METCALEE, M-A., St. John’s Coll 


Ladies’ and '8 Co! 
GEO. D. LEGGE, Manager. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


OOLWICH and ARMY EXAMINATIONS. — Parents 


have their SONS in the Country while preparing for the abo 
informed that t the RECTY IR ofa Midland Parish. bed 


Had Pupils in the first te: 
and M 


at the last two Examinations fur Wool Si 
me. Draws xaminations fur Woolwich. Special 


usive terms. — A D.D., Mr, 


STEEL PENS. 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.— Persons jons_having 


any to ‘— 0 can apply, or if sent by post their value will be sent per return.—Mess: 
rt Dentists, 378 Ox! the Circus (late of Ebury 


Stationer, 


ex? ING. anufacturing Oxford Street. near 
Street). “ The original and only genuine ourchasers.” Established 
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LIFE 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Crry Braxou—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Financial Results. 


The Annual Income exeeeds £279,000 
The Assurance Fund is over ............. £2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544. £308.115 
The New Annual ums Were ........ £9,582 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 23,726,791 
The Sui Assurances and Bonuses amount to ... £6,356 262 


Distinctive Features. 
of Annual Premiums aliowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 


Lives 
EN DoW VMENT AS retity ANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 


a specified age 
INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAD 


S paid thirty days after proof of death. 
Bonus. 


uinquennial Division in January ing to 


ws at the 1877 (amount 
e Cash Bonus 30 per Cent.,on the Premiums paid in the 


The Reversionary Bonvs 
averaged 50 per Cent., and 


So > ment DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in January, 1982, and Persons who effect 
NEW POLICIES before the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one year's 
additional ts over later Entrants. 

Report, 1877. 
The Fifty-third Annual Just issued,and the Balance Sheets for the ogy =e 
June 30, 1877, as ewes t the Board of Trade, ean be obtained at either of the Socicty’s 


or of any of its y 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C.; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET. BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


F I E OFFICE, 
(ee STREET AND CIIARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prempt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances eflected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


E QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 
The oldest Life Seng on the Mutual system in the world. 
assume e Invested Capital of the Equitable is more than twenty-eight times its renewal-premium 
come 
ms whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 


income. 
= has never allowed C: i ployed Agents, where thi 000,000 have 
been saved to the Assured. i 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrick 1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1876) ........cce0+0-++++e00£2,092,000, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


DUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


I [NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested 


ra 


} Secretaries. 


Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for last 50 years been at the average Rate of 
£2 per annum. 


For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS by taking a Polley of of 


RAILWAY ASSURANCE CUMPANY. The Oldest 


The Right Hon, ‘Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombe. Patron Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head enna on —~< Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not tall below ‘100. 
Deposits received fur tixed periods on the fulowing terms, viz. 

At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 

For shorter periods De] posits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
By at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
and Approved B.lis purchased or sent for collection. 

an 


rehases effected in British and F. Secu: 
— and the sat custody reg ish andl Fes oreign rities, in East India Stock and 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, _and Civil Pay ae Pensions realized. 
very other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


BENsons WATCHES.—Watch and Clock Maker to the 


and Royal Family. and b Special Appoint + to the Pr 


BENSON'S PAMPHLETS on TURRET CLOCKS, 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, PLATE, JEWELLERY. Illustrated, sent each, 
for Teo Watches sent sate by post. son's new work,“ Time and ‘Time Teliers, 


A M 


S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TABLE CUTLERY Knives. Carvers. 
Tee of the Steal | per Pair s. a. 
3 ditto a i. lu. ” 69 
” . . 6 
4 ditto pad | a. 76 
4 itto fine a3. o 26 
ditto ditto, extra large 2. 06 
4 ditto ditto. African . 35. e 
4 ditto Silver Ferules pad 4. 35. 8. 
4 ditto Silvered Blades. . ¢ 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles . 76 


Wixom AM 
by intment a. R.H. the Pri if Wal 
in Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 


. W.; 1, La, 2,3, 


Sh at 


we, London, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Jilustrated priced‘ atalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19,20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


& son's 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


ap, BEDDING. and BEDROOM MANUFACTURERS, 
197, 198 Tottenham ¢ Court Road, ‘London, W -—Catalogue post | — 
A* 


TISTIC POTTERY. 
Messrs MORTLOCK & CO. 
Are introducing ORIGINAT, and SPECIAL DESIGNS 
increasing demand for high-class inexpensive Furnishing. 


at very moderate cost, to meet the 
Sole Addresses, 202, 203, and @4 

Oxford Street ; 30, 31, and 32 Orehard Street, Portman Square, W. 

on all cash payments. 


Fifteen per cent. discount 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS 
Self-Coiling, Five and Thief Proof. can be adapted to any Window or other ii iy 
Prospectuses free._CLAKK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


UE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER'S PATENT), 
for holding a Book. &c., in any position over a Bed. Sofa,or Chair. Prices from 2s. 
Write for Catalogue, containing Drawings of “ Exercising Chair” (with horse action), Patent 
Revolving Bed-Table, and every description of Invalid Furniture. 

A. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London. W. 


HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 
PEARS'S TRANSPARENT SOAP is the best for the 
(TOILET, NURSERY, and SHAVING. Recommended in 


the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. 


FLRASMUS WILSON, F.RS., used by 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, and Sold by Chemists and Per- 
fumers everywhere. 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thecelel:rated Receipts.and 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 


« PRIZE _DISTIL- 


18%. 


by their Name. beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street. Caven dish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 1s Trinity Street, London.S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
A CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
= & PER RINS’ SAU COC &, 
E.R... are calculated to deceive the Public, LE Ax : PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature,“ LEA & RINS. whieh Signature is placed on every 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAU cE. c without which none is Genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, W. orcester ; Crosse & vag oh London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail.by Dealersin Saucesthroug rhoutthe World 
W ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile 
pS. used for the 2 oz. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK 
LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia C ial 
urors’ Award 
ERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine Old Irish Whisky may be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 


THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison’s Island, Cork. 


A N'S LL W HIS 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. Pure, mild, mellow, delieious, and most —_ 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. Dr. TIASSALL says 


“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.”” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 
rival the finest of French Brandy. It is therefore strongly recommended as one of the most 
from strangers. DOUGLAS & MASON, 

AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. "MEDAL. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” — Food, Water.and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
ELLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
Whole- 

Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


UR CELEBRATED SCOTCH WHISKY is distinguished 
wholesome and pleasing of stimulants. Price, delivered free in London, 40s. per dozen, in 
WINE MERCHANTS, % GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH. 

CA RACOAS Cc O 
TextTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.”—See Analyses, sent 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
KUL ASS RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. 
DPNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


for its great age and perfect purity, its mellow and delicious flavour, which causes it to 
quantities of two dozens and upwards, Botties and Cases included. Refe or cash 
F R ¥’S GO A 
“A most delicious and valuablearticle.""—Standard. 
E LLIS’SS RUTHIN WATERS. 
free on application. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. ay ag Springs. Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, 
sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
of the Stomach. Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DSNEFORD' S MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions. Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Supeerigtions from One Guinea to any amount, wend to ) the supply required. All 
the best New Books. English, French, and Ge ee 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre 

*.* A Clearance C: atalogne of Surplus Books offered for Sale at wnat Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on applicatio 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’s, THODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIL. April, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, age free. This nat ’ 
Edition contains ali the leading Books of gevera! {interest lately nd added to ite Labs rary. is just published. 


| 
| 
CONTENTS :— 
UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
OTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE 1, SIR ERSKINE MAY'S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
CATALOGUE of recen with from the, Ser at 2. BARRY CORNWALL’S LIFE AND POEMS. | 
ices, is now rea i a ide through Asia " | 
Marsh's Ride through Islam, Wallace’ Baker’ Tur ey, MeCoan’ Egy pt, 8. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 
Schuyler’ sv setters of Charles King 4. THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS. H 
popular Works in Mistory, Biocraphy.. Religion, Philosophy. Travel and Adventure.and the 5. BROWNING'S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL'S TRACHINIZ. 
Higher of is and 6. THE AGE OF BRONZE. | 
secretaries of Public Institutions, and oth we rn Books. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AII the Books 8. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 
tne Test oron Sa Sale at MUDIB'S SELECT LI BRARY alee Beobtained, 9. TORRENS’ MEMOIRS OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
e least possible delay, by a bseri t HE EAST. 
BA ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minutes Walk from the Exchange). 10. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF T oe 
Mudie’ aSelect Library. Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. London, LoncMaNs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. BLack. 


HE SATURD AY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS | : 
E SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, will be given .viz.: ‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXC., 18 
81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33Southampton Street, Strand, now published. 


CONTENTS: 
H BO Y¥ G U P.| 1. THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
er the QUEEN and Members of the FA 
2. THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
Ditto. artistically coloured in Water Colour ..... rth 0 3 3. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
To be had of all Printsellers ont of aoe aw, MARION & Co., 22 and 23 Soho 4. NAVAL EDUCATION, 
Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth gift, with 200 Woodcuts. 5. THE vagy ona OF ane AND THE etntne~gpmmecntea OF THE EMPIRE. 
BUREES GENERAL ARMORY. Uniform with BURKE'S | & LECKY’S HisTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
n, 5.W., tot RH. f Wales. 
8. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE'S GENERAL ARMORY of ENG- | 9. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF ENGLAND. 
nae SCOTLAND, and IRELAND Registry of the A 1 Bearings 
of ov 65,000 Families, alphabetically arranged, wth an Exposition of the Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
of Technical rice £2 12s, 6d.—HaRRISOX, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., 
Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prines of Wales. B LAO KWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAY 1878 
ENERAL ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and Mo. DCCLI... 25.60. 

IRELAND. By Sir Bernarp Burke,.C.B., Ulster King of Arms. Being the most CONTENTS: H 
complete record éver published of the Armorial Bearings of the Families, Towns, a nd Corpor ite JOHN CALDIGATE. PartIL \ 
Bodies of the Three Kingdoms.—Price £2 12s. 6d.—HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, S.W., THE GASCON O’DRISCOL. } 
Bookseller tothe Queen and H.R.H. the eines of Wales. - RIDE “ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE 

RMORIAL BEARINGS: a Description of the Arms of over By Tuzopons Mani. 

65,000 Families ; a Collection of several thousand Mottogs, and a History offferaldry. By VIENN 4 ‘AND VIENNESE LIFE 

pe BERNARD BURKE, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. “The General Armory.” “Pr NNA A} ND a 
2s. 6d.—HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W., Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the THE BUDGET. 
ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 


Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HERALDRY : a History of Heraldry, and Explanation of ! 
i 


amilies an rporations. By Sir ERNARD BURKE, als, ster King of Arms. + * 
“ "The General Armory.” Price £2 12s. 6d.—ITARKISON, 59 Pail Mall, London, S.W., Bookseller THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. With 
to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. ; Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


ty FOR PERCIVAL.” With Chapter 29. A Reverie in Rookleigh 
vit 
‘THE DARDANELLES and the BOSPHORUS: the Right of Church Chapter 30. Of a Golden Wedding, 4 
aa bona International Law. By WatTEeR Rosrysoy, of the Inner ‘Temple, THE ORIGIN OF FLOWERS. 
Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. THE MENAD'S GRAVE. 


REISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY’S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Just published, 2 vols. 12s. 


ETHICS AND XSTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY. j 
COUNT WALDEMAR. 


THE STREET GOSSIPS. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


FRRECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. By WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration, Chapter 10. The Minor 
EDWARD Jonx TRE LAWRY, Canon. Chapter 11. Another Evening at the Deanery. Chapter 12. Brother 

B. M. PICKERING. 196 Piccadilly, W. and Sister. | 

j 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


IBANDISM in IRELAND ;—Read! Real Pictures of ’ 
R Clerical Life in Ireland. ByJ. Pete Craic, D.D. L ART and the {i 
London: JAMES NISRET & CO., 21 Berners Street. P ARIS EXHIBITION j 
ROTOPLASM. By Lroser 8. Bratz. Third Edition, Plates, | + 
P price 10s. 6d , ; “ART. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 
London: J. & A. Curent. give roductions of all the most important examples of Art at the forthcoming i 

Taternotiona! Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the detailed criticisms of different 


THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By | 
LIONEL S. BEALE. With Plates, 5s. 6d. a M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, i 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown Svo. 3s. 6d. (THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series | 

A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the of Articles upon the Building itself, richly il d with E and S 

-qpigeases induced by it. By cu CamrveLt, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal Collegeof *ART. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the f 

London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. Grosvenor Gallery. the Royal panda and the Salon, with Etchings and Engravings f 

of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. : 

JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. "ART: a Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year.—Terms of ' 

post tree, Is. 8a. = and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. LONDON OFFICE, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
By “ Derecror,” reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 


“**Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these * Reve- 


lations,’ ae see vow, ee disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings “ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’?"—JOHN BULL. 
London: BAILLIfRE & Co., King William Street, Strand. Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE WELLINGTON pesParcues., THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. CCX., for MAY 1878. 


Insurrection in the Netherlands, 
Separation of Holland and Belgium. 
The Treaty of 1881. 


Now ready, Vol. VIL, Svo. 20s. CosTEmrs: 
a 1, THE FIRST VIOLEN. Book III. Chapters 3—5. Book IV. Chapter 1. 
THE DESPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, and 2. MADAME DE GENLIS AND HER TIMES. 
3. MAY. 
MEMORANDA of F.M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. by STICKS, SBOCKS, AND STONES. 
ConTENTS : 5. OUR OLD ACTORS—THE CIBBERS. 
» 6. A MAY-SONG. 

Illness and Death of King George IV. 7. RUSSIAN COURT LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
French Expeditions against Algiers and Portugal. 8. EDMUND BURKE. H 
Sovereignttes of Gresce and Belgium. y. DEATH OF THE DUKE DE 
Revelation in France and ot King CheriesX. ED er hee By Mim, Author of Archi | 

ppe. rs 

Our Relations with the French Government. 
Regency of Teneira, Dom Miguel, and Dom Pedro, *,* Cases for Binding the Volumes of TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at all f 
Booksellers’, price 1s. each. } 
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Necessity of preventing Rassian Influence in Constantinople. CHARD NTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 

Rebellion in Greece, Wallachia, and Moldavia. = 
Russian ven IRES in THEATRES.—See THE BUILDER of this Week. : 
The Duke's Mission to St. Petersburg—Mr. Canning. ‘The Labour Coles ing Sepulchral Monu- 
of 1827—The Difference vetween them, Buildings, Reading Open Drains Sand Sewers—Art &e.. — 
Fall of the Duke's Admini tration, tts 46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. : 
State of Ireland—O'Connell. 
PRESS.—WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY in future, 
MAY-DAY. One Penny. Sold Everywhere. ‘The best medium for i 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, Advertisements, “Oftices, 129 and 129 Alderagatc Street, Landaa. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MAY (1878) 
CONTAINS : 


A MODERN “S§ Lord ARTHUR M.P., Mr. R. H. HUTTON, Mr. 
GRANT Dorr, M.P., Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. Subject—Is the Popular Judgment in 
Politics more just than that of the Higher Orders ? 

THE EUCHARIST. By the Dean oF WESTMINSTER. 

THE ARMIES OF RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. By General E. B. HAMLEY. 

MERYON AND MERYON’S PARIS. By Frep. Wepwore. 

CAN JEWS BE PATRIOTS? By Professor GoLDWwiN SMITH. 

Ta LAW OF UNITY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the BisHop oF St. 

NDREWS, 


POLITICAL CLUBS AND PARTY ORGANIZATION. By W. FRASER Rak. 
FORCE, ENERGY, AND WILL. By Professor MIVART. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. No. III. (Popular Education). By R. W. 
THE LIQUEFACTION OF OXYGEN. By Mons. Raovut Picret. 
CHILDHOOD AND IGNORANCE. By Professor CLIFFORD. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY: 


ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. By Professor Max 
Mttier. I. 


THE STATE OF PARIS BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By HENRI TAINE. 

THE LOSS OF THE EURYDICE. By F. T. Patcrave, LL.D. 

THE HINTONS: Father and Son. By GreorcEe PEARD. 

ees OF THE BRITISH TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. By R. A. Procror, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACTS FROM RECENT DISCOVERIES, By Rev. 
Canon Licrtroor, D.D. 

SANITARY LEGISLATION AND THE HOMES OF THE POOR. By Dr. 
W. CHILD. 

THE GREATNESS OF THE ROMANS. By Smrrn. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the Question, considered in a 
Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New Book, by Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, 
Rev. H. ALLon, D.D., Rev. Canon Brrxs, Rev. 8S. Cox, Rev. J. H. Ric, D.D., 
and Rev. Professor Gracey (Pastors’ College). 

CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


*,* A Fifth Edition of the April Number of THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW is now ready. This Number contains the First Part of the Series of 
Papers on Future Punishment, by Rev. Dr. Salmon (Trin. Coll., Dublin), Rev. 
William Arthur, Principal Tulloch, Rev. Edward White, Rev. John Hunt, D.D., 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, Rev. Professor Jellett, and Rev. Dr. Littledale. 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 3 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 7d. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL FOR MAY. 


Borlum. By W. Chambers. Lundy ane 

China and Majolica, By-Law No. 

Mr. Aslatt’s Ward. The Little _ Match. 

Sells. Phonograph Oddities. 

Elephant Gossip from Rangoon. Our Canal Population. 

Ottoman Gipeies. urious ustoms in Paris, 


tre C 
Some Physiological Errors. The Rival Lairds. 


British Guiana. An Irish Country Funeral. 


Robert Bramleigh’s Will. The Month : Science and Arts, 
Captain Coppin. By W.C. Three Poetical Pieces. 
New Explosives. 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Author of “ Lady Flavia.” Chapters 19-23, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


6d. ; post free, 73d. 
FAMILY HERALD for MAY. 


PURE LITERATURE. 

The Ilustrated London Ni in pare speaks of “* The Famil 

Gerald,’ that Joy to tens of thousand English h hold . 
LEADING ARTICLES AND ESSAYS. 


The British Quarterly Review says :— a or essay 
every week upon some subject of an | character.” 


Part CCCCXX. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Review and axe quite ap well the best 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geter Bovine and confessor in every station of 
life. The Answers to its cannot be fictitious,a romance and a life history being 


6d. ; post free, 73d. 


FAMILY HERALD for MAY. 
WILLIAM STEVENS, 421 Strand, London. Andall 


Part CCCCXX. 
Newsvendors and Railway Stations. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By the ears * of “ French Pictures in English Chalk,” 
The Member for Paris,” &c. &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 


NEWCOMES. 2 vols. crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


| 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR MAY, 


CONTENTS: 
THE EASTERN CRISIS. By GoLpwiIn SMITH. 
THE FRENCH WORKMEN'S CONGRESS. By FREDERIC HaRRIsox, 
AN ANNIVERSARY. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
THE POLITICAL ADVENTURES OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
MAZZINI. By Freperic W. H. MYErs. 
LIBERALS AND WHIGS. By Hon. GeorGe BRropRIcK. 
CATULLUS. By Henry 
DIDEROT AT ST. PETERSBURG, By the Epitror. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMENT. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WORKS by Mr. JOHN 


and uniform Edition in the press. 
VOLTAIRE. 
ROUSSEAU. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Second Series, 
ON COMPROMISE. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By Antuony TROLLOoPE. 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. large crown Svo. with Maps, 30s, [In the press. 


MORLEY. New 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By G.J. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE. Second Edition, large crown 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Edgar Giberne, 12s. 


ON the FRONTIER: Reminiscences of Wild 


Sport, Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By Major J. S. CAMPION, 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. with Illustrations, lés. 


THE HISTORY of FURNITURE: Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBENT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
French, and Edited by Mrs. Bury PALLISER. Imperial 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for 


COOKERY. Containing Lessons on Cookery, forming the Course of Instruc- 
tion in the School. With List of Utensils necessary, and Lessons on Cleaning 
Utensils. Compiled by R. 0. C. Second Edition, large crown 8vo. 8s. 

Un the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. 


IS HE POPENJOY? 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


ON the BANKS of the DELAWARE: a Tale. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Chateau de Vésinet,” &c. 2 vols. 


THE HISTORY of MARGARET MORTON. 


By A CONTEMPORARY. 3 vols. 


HONOUR’S WORTH; or, the Cost of a Vow. 


By Mera OrRED, Author of “A Long Time Ago,” &c. 2 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KERAMOS; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
(COPYRIGHT.) 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


MR. HOLDSWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


Large crown 8vo. 640 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL LAWYER: 


' A Handbook of Legal Information on all Subjects of Interest 


and Importance in the various relations of Life. -- 


By W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq. 
Inn, Barrister-at-La Auth f * Th f Landlord and Tenant,” 
OF The Beauty ‘Court Guide. “The, Law of Wins 
Parish Law,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 
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NEW NOVELS. | 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW WORK BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


At all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SEAFORTH. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c. 


Also, now ready, 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Jura Kavavacn, 


Author of “ Nathalie.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ To Julia Kavanagh belonged that rare power of stereotyping people and places 
where ordinary writers would merely photograph them.”’—Vunity Fair. 


KINGSDENE. By Hon. Mrs. Fetuerston- 


HAUGH, Author of “ Kilcorran.” 2 vols. 


ir 


A STRUGGLE for ROME. By Fetrx Dany. 
3 vols. 


“An unusually fine specimen of the historical novel. Mr. Dahn can write 
tenderly as well as strongly, and has vivid power of description.”—Morning Post, 


“MY HEART'S in the HIGHLANDS.” 


By Maria M. Grant. 3 vols. 


“This book will distinctly add to its author’s reputation as a writer of novels, far 
above the average.” —Pull Mall Gazette, 


UNDER A CHARM, by E. Werner, Author 


of “ Success, and How He Won It.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. neatly printed 
and bound, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


— 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Kdited by the Author 
of “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from her Diary. By E. HENEAGE 
DERING. 1 vol. 8vo. lds [May 3. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor C. D. Yonce. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. with Portrait, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Joun 


KEntT SPENDER, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge.” 3 vols. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c, 3 vols. 


“A most ing novel. Throughout we discover a rich vein of invention combined with 
natural incidents expressed in vigorous language. The characters are drawn with an artistic 
hand.""—Court Journal. 


VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

“ One of the most Page and interesting works of fiction of the day, adding additional 

laurels to the author's earned reputation. The characters are life-like.""—_ Court Journal. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MOLEsworTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 


“The story of ‘ Hathercourt with both and delicacy, and ite 
intesess never flags. Every one of the is life-like and all are drawn with a wonder- 
y power. 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. AtexanpER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkabte novel, so full ha and wariet interest, and so piquant, that no 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernam- 
Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


TURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Imperial 8vo. 716 pp. bound in cloth, 21s, 
A CATALOGUE of the MAPS, PLANS, and VIEWS of 


LONDON; 


Giving the descriptive Titles of each Map and View, with the Artists’ and 
Engravers’ Names. Also the Date and the Size of each Plate aud Drawing. Col- 
lected and arranged by the late FREDERICK CRACE. Edited by his son, J. G, CRACE. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO0’S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE FERN PARADISE.” 
A Revised, greatly Enlarged, and Illustrated Edition (being the Fourth) of 


THE FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the 


Culture of Ferns. By Francis Grorce Heatu, Author of “The Fern 
World,” “The English Peasantry,” ‘‘ The ‘Romance’ of Peasant Life,” &c. 
&c. Large post 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth (Ferns in gold on green ground), 
nearly 500 pp. gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

The New Edition of this popular and well-known Work will be illustrated 
throughout—the Illustrations comprising a Pictorial Title-Page, Four per- 
manent Photographs of Views in one of the most charming “Green Lanes” 
of Devon, Eight Full-page Engravings of Scenery, Eight Plates of Grouped 
Ferns, comprising all the British Species, and numerous Woodcuts. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY, BY PERMISSION OF 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to the POLAR 


SEA during 1875-76, in H.M.’s Ships ALERT and DISCOVERY. By 
Captain Sir G. S. Nargs, R.N., K.C.B., F.R.S., Commander of the Expedi- 
tion. With Notes on the Natural History. Edited by Captain H, W. FEILDEN, 
C.M.Z.S., F.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations and Photographs from Negatives taken by 
Members of the Expedition, Maps, &c., about 42s, 


THE SECOND VOLUME of GUIZOT’S 


HISTORY of ENGLAND (1509-1685). Translated by Moy THomas. 

Super-royal 8vo. over 600 pp., with many Illustrations by the best Artists, 

cloth extra, gilt top, 24s. [Now ready. 
Vol. I. is ready, and Vol. III., completing the Work, is in preparation. 


ON TREK in the TRANSVAAL ; or, Over 


Berg and Veldt in South Africa. By Mrs. Harrier A. ROCHE. oo 


extra, 10s. 6d. 
OUR LIFE and TRAVELS in INDIA. By 
W. WAKEFIELD, M.D. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. (Now ready. 


IN MY INDIAN GARDEN. By Pat. 


Ropinson. With a Preface by EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., C.S.L, F.R.G.S., &c. 
Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ These delightful papers........ Old Izaac Walton would have enjoyed them immensely, so 
would White of Selborne ; and even Addison would have admired them.”— Academy. 
“A delightful little book.’’—Scotsman. 
“ The book abounds in delightful passages.” — Examiner. 
charming.” —Odserver. 


TO the ARCTIC REGIONS and BACK in 


SIX WEEKS. By Captain A. W. M. CLarKE Kennepy. Demy 8vo. with 
Map, cloth extra, 16s, (Shortly. 


NOTICE.—_NOW READY. 


ALPINE ASCENTS and ADVENTURES ; 
or, Rock and Snow Sketches. By H. Scuitrz Witson, Member of the Alpine 
Club, &c. Small post 8vo. with 2 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, A.R.A., and 
Edward Whymper, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


“ The narrative of a series of daring exploits amongst the mountains of Switzerland.” 
Court Journal. 


THE ART of READING ALOUD, in Pulpit, 
Lecture-Room, or Private Reunions. With a Perfect System of Economy of 
Lung Power, on just principles, for Acquiring Ease in Delivery and a thorough 
Command of the Voice. By GEORGE VANDENHOFF, M.A., Author of “‘ The 
Art of Elocution,” “ The Clerical Assistant,” ‘The Ladies’ Reader,” &c, 
Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 


Vol. I. of A HISTORY of IRELAND. By 


SranDisH O’GraDY—THE HEROIC PERIOD. §&vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a CRIME 


—FIRST and SECOND DAYS—is now at all the Libraries. 2 vols. 
The Two Vols. completing the Work will be ready shortly. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of ENGLAND 


and How to Enter. them; their Scholarship Regulations, Term Fees, &c. 
See “ The Practical Handbook to the Principal Schools of England,” by 
C.E. —_ The Second Annual Edition is now ready, crown 8vo. limp cloth 
extra, 


THE BOOKS of 1877 : the English Catalogue 


of Books for 1877, containing a Complete List of all the Books published in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 1877, with their Sizes, Prices, and 
Publishers’ Names. Also, of the Principal Books published in the United 
States of America. With the Addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo. 


price 5s. (Now ready. 
to have the English Catalogue of Boeke «+-It is quite indispensa- 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


AT THE ALTAR. By E. Werner. Trans- 


lated from the German by Mrs. PARKER. 2 vols. [ Ready. 


A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN 


CHATEAU. By the Author of “One Only.” Demy 8vo. with 6 Illnstra- 
tions, 12s, 6d. [Now ready. 


LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By Rrra, Author of 


“Vivienne.” 3 vols. 


THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. by 


PrRoAVIA. 3 vols. 


AS SILVER is TRIED. By M. E. Kermone. 


3 vols. 31s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


Published by the Eprror, at 38 Wigmore Street, W. 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & C0.’S 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By 


J. Norman Lockyer. With 6 Photographic Illustrations of Spectra and 
numerous Wood Engravings. 


*,* Vol. XXIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By Epwarp Downen, LL.D., Author of “ Shakespeare: his Mind and Art.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW;; or, 


Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. New Edition, 
revised, with Notes and Cases, by Sir Suzerston Baker, Bart. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 18s. 


THE GOLD MINES of MIDIAN, and the 


Ruined Midianite Cities: a Fortnight’s Tour in North-Western Arabia. By 
RicuarD F. BurTON, Membre de I Lnstitut 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 30s. 


BURMA, PAST and PRESENT; with Personal 


Reminiscenees of the Country. By Lieut. General AtperT Fytcue, C.S.I., | 


late Chief Commissioner of british Burma, With Steel Portraits, Chromo- 
lithographs, Engravings on Wood, and Map. 


2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


LIFE in the MOFUSSIL ; or, Civilian Life in 


Lower Bengal. By an Ex-CIvILiAn. 


Price 21s, 


THE GUINEA EDITION of the POETICAL 


and DRAMATIC WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, complete in Twelve 
Volumes (pocket size), neatly bound in cloth, and enclosed in cloth box. 


2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 30s. 
THE LUSIADS of CA MOENS, Portuguese Text. 
With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. patient 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
and other Poems. 


MEDUSA; By Lady 
CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


JOHN WICLIF and his ENGLISH PRE- 


CURSORS. By Gernarp Vicror Lecnier. Translated from the German 
by Perer Lorimer, D.D., Author of “ John Knox.” 


Crown Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 


Edited by Ertice Hopxixs. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. GULL, Bart., 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the 


Saviour of all Men? By the Rev, SamvEt Cox. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL of HOME LIFE. By Marx 
Evans. 


32mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


AT the COMMUNION TIME: a Manual for 


the HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes, Editor of 
“ Home Songs for Quiet Hours.” With a Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Derry and RarHoe. 

*,* Can also be had bound in French morocco, 2s. 6d. ; Persian morocco, 3s. ; 
calf’ or Turkey morocco, 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


BLUE ROSES; or, Helen Malinofska’s 


Marriage. By the Author ot “Vera,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition 
1 vol. with Frontispiece. ‘ 


Crown Svo. cloth, 63. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL: 


a History of Father and Son. By GrorGe MEREDITH. With Frontispiece. 


2 vols. crown Syo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


NEW GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


Next week.—Scale, 11} miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 58. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, 


Monnted on rollers, varnished, 42s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP 0F ENGLAND 
| AND WALES. 


By ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


This Map shows all the Railways, Roads, &c., and w hen mounted in case, folds inte 
a convenient pocket size, making an excellent Travelling Map. 


In Sheet, 25s. ; mounted on linen, in case, 30s. ; rollers, varnished, 32s. 


Next week.—Scale, 6 inches to a mile ; size, 65 inches by 76. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP 0F LONDON. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF LONDON. 
Geologically Coloured by JAMES B. JORDAN. 


The Geology compiled from the Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 


24 sheets in portfolio, £2 12s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, in morocco case, or on rollers, varnished, 
£3 mounted on spring rollers, 26 63. 


Next week.—Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 31 inches by 38. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF IRELAND. 


Founded on the Maps of the Geological Survey of 
Sir Richard Griffith and Professor J. Bute Jukes. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F RS. 
Director of H.M. Geological Survey of Ireland. 


In sheets, 25s ; mounted on linen, in case, 30s, ; on rollers, varnished, 32s, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


OLD MAPS OF LONDON, REISSUED. 


Nearly ready.—Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; size, 60 inches by 40. 


AN EXACT DELINEATION 
OF THE CITYS OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, 


AND THE SVBVRBS THEREOF, TOGETHER WITH 
THE BURROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, 


And all ye Through-fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and Common Allies within 
ye same, composed by a Scale, and Inchographic ally described by RIcHARD 
Newcovrr, ot Somerton, in the Countic of Somersett, Gentleman. Engraved b) 
W. PalrHorRNe in 1658. 


12 sheets in portfolio, 10s. 6d. ; mounted on rollers, wridal, 40s. 5 
maple frame, £4 4s. ; single Sheets, each 1 


Nearly ready.—Seale, 5} inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


AN EXACT SURVEY 
OF THE CITYS OF LONDON 
AND WESTMINSTER, 


YE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, AND THE COUNTRY 
NEAR TEN MILES ROUND. 


Begun in 1741 and ended in 1745. By Joun Rocqvue, Land Surveyor; 
and Engraved by RICHARD PARR. 


16 sheets in portfolio, 21s. ; d on jetiers, varnished, £3 
single sheets, each 1s. 6d. -" 


GENTLE and SIMPLE: a Story. By 


Mancaret Acyes Pav, Author of “Dorothy,” &c. | 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


WORTH WAITING FOR: 


By J. Masrerman, Author of “ Half-a-Dozen Daughters,” &c. | 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO, 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


a New Novel. THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARMORNE. 


be Be 'y of contrast we turn to a book as unique and rare 
int its inde as the other is common. the anonymous | novel, in 
one modest volume, called this is a very 
remarkable book.” —Blackwood's Magazi 

“ The great charm of the book lies in the ‘admirable deline- 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


TO BE ISSUED IN 
MONTHLY PARTS AT ONE SHILLING. 


No. I., published this day, ins: ations of scenery and architecture, while its chief defect is the 
author's undue diftidence, which appears to have 
THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MAC- | him in thed of 
GILLICUDDY. 


NAN: a Summer Scene. By L. B. WALFORD. 


A RECENT CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 
Major-General E. B. Ham 
BELLS OF Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. A Tale. 
This day is published, complete in 2 vols. large 8vo. with By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Illustrations, 17s. Late of the Royal Engineers. 


“ Another admirable novel in one ee "Examiner. 

“The story is told with consummate, t ith 
entirely concealed, art. Its power lies in “its simplicity, and 
it is the most powerful and the mos ple which we have 
read many a long day.” —Home Nowe. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


The First Number of the Second Novel of the Series, 
“SAMUEL WEIR,” will be published on June 1, 


This day is published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOETHE. 
By A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 


Being the New Volume of “ ForrIGN CLASsics FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


4to. with appropriate Illustrations, 15s. 
ST. KILDA, PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By GEORGE SETON, M.A. Oxon. 


“*An imposing and work, most attractively 
up. and profusely illustrated... -Mr. Seton has evidently 
gone into his subject with genui ne “enthusiasm ae And his 


dard authority for the future.” —Saturday Review. 


1 vol. 7s. 6d. “One of the most interesting features of this very attrac- 
tive and beautiful book is the legendary — with ‘which it 
abounds, as well as the anecdotes it connexion wit 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. the Standard. 
“*John-a-Dreams’ is a distinct outcome of the day........ 
A more vivid picture of the age in which we live has seldom ——— 
been afforded, and men of the day can scarcely do peter a 
thei a P as it is now held 
their view........ n who anything about Oxford 
can dispute the fidelity ‘of the a description. The set Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 


now described, it must be borne in mind, is the higher- 
esthetical, and how strong an element in Oxford that is, 
those who have resided [nas ee Long as is this 
extract, we would gladly have made it spnae, So clever and 
true to nature is the conversation.” —Sunday Zines. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS AIRD. 


Fifth Edition, with Portrait and Memoir, 
By the Rev. JARDINE WALLACE, B.A. 


CABINET EDITION. 


EOTHEN. 


By A. W. KINGLAKE. | 


New Edition, 1 vol. 6s. uniform with the CABINET EDITION | 
of Mr. Kinglake’s the Crimean | 
P 


Third Edition, complete in 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


| Author of “ Confessions of a Thug,” “ Tara: a 
Mahratta Tale,” 


War, 


N greatly enlarged Edition (being the Fourth 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


Containing minute Instructions in all 
Highland Sports, with Wanderings 
over Crag and Correi, ‘* Flood 
and Fell.” 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


“ One of those rare and delightful books which, with all the 
fullness of knowledge, breathe the very freshness of the 
country, and either console you in your city confinement, or 
make you sigh to be away. saoperding to the humour in which 
you happen to read it.’ April 1878. 


Edited by his DAUGHTER. 
With Preface by Hunry REEVE, and Portrait. 


“We know no work which deserves more strongly to be 
recommended to the attention of those who are destined to 
take a future share in the administration of India than this 
simple narrative of the extraordinary influence a disinterested 
and kind-hearted man was able toexert over the people maa 
came under his rule.""—Edinburgh Review. 


On May 4, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Map. 
ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE, 


CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


In Five-Shilling Monthly } 


Volumes. Early in May. 
A NEW NOVEL 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works. 
size, type, and paper, A BY THE 


thenceum. 
printed efition of George Eliot's | ATTTHOR of “ESTELLE RUSSELL,” &c. 


tings.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


careful history of the little isiand will probably be the stan- | ADVANCED TEXT. BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
| - 
with Engravings, 5s. 


| 


| 


got | 


| 


STANDARD TEXT 
BOOKS. 


Fifth Edition, revised and d, with 394 Engraving 
‘on Wood, 14s. 


MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 
For the Use of Students. 


By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.LD., D.Sc., &e. 
Professor § Natural History in the University of St. 
Andrews. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. 
Second Edition, with 188 Engravings, 6s. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for 
Has om of Junior Classes. New Edition, with 156 Engrav- 
ngs, 3 


Sof NATURAL for 
Desc sofa Zoological 
Tene. Ww Is. od. 

A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for the Use of 
Students. With a General Introduction on the Prin- 
ciples of Palwontolegy. With 400 Engravings, 15s. 

THE ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of the EARTH : 
an Outline of the Pri and Leading Facts of Palw- 

ontological Science. With 270 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


Sixth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., &c. 
Professor of Geology in by ve University of Physicad 


With Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 
Eleventh Edition, with Engravings and Glossarial Index, 
price 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. eames Edition, with Sketch-Maps and 
Illustrations, 2s. 


GRAPHY. Second Edition, 


Seventh Thousand, Is. 6d. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


With Special Reference to the Instructions recently 
issued by the Science and Art Department. 


By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political: on a New Plan, em- 
bracing a Complete Development of t River-Systems of 
the Globe. Seventh Thousand. Revised to date of pub- 
lication. Crown 8vo. 688 pp. 7s. 6d. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Fortieth 
Pair Revised to the Present Time. Crown svo. 

pp. 3s. 


OUTLINES of — GEOGRAPHY. One 
Hundred and S Seen, Revised to the Present 
Time. Ismo. 


THE GEOGRAPHY. Intended 
as an Intermediate Book betwee ween the Author's “ Out- 
ot an of Geography.” 

+4 ourth Edition revised, crown svo. 208 
pp- 


Published this day, fep. 8vo. 3s. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECT: 
An Easy Greek Construing Book, 
With Complete Vocabulary. 


By Dr. A. W. POTTS, M.A. 
Of Fettes College, Edinburgh; and the 


Rev. CHARLES DARNELL, M.A. 


By the same Authors, 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy _~_ Construing 
Book aw Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, fep. 


With numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY: 


Anatomical and Physical. 


By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S, 
\ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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ENLARGEMENT 


OF “NATURE” 


NATURE: 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


From May 2, the commencement of a new volume, NATURE will be enlarged, 
and the price will be raised to 6d. 

This step has been necessitated by the success which has been achieved during 
the period, upwards of eight years, which has elapsed since the journal was first 
started, a success Se response which has been made to the endea- 
vours to obtain the est information on all affairs touching scientific progress 
from all parte of world. 

The quantity of important matter now received during each week from both 
hemispheres so exceeds the space at present at the Editor's disposal, that as 
an inevitable result publication of valuable new results and interesting informa- 
tion is often de! for a considerable time. 

This large increase is mainly due to the formation of new scientific societies and 
associations both in our own and other countries, and to the valuable aid afforded 
us by py yn ap lg readers, some of them in the more remote and least known 


The following list of places from which we occasionally receive correspondence 
‘will give an idea of the manner in which NATURE now circulates in regions far 
outside the of the ordinary newspapers :—Itajahy (South Brazil), Samoa, 
Borneo, Graaf Reinet (South Africa), New Guinea, Johore,Champion Bay (Gulf of 
Siam), Nukus (Amu Delta), Dehra Doon (North-West Provinces), Philippine Islands, 
Willunga (South Australia), Puerto Plata (Sto. Domingo), Saigon (Cochin China), 

Grace (Newfoundland), Manado (Celebes), Pietermaritzburg (Natal), Kaf- 

Ohinitahi (New Zealand), Jask (Persian Gulf). We might have largely 


increased this list had we given the names of the many other places in India where we 
have either regular or occasional correspondents, besides places in China, Japan, 
remote parts of America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Nor must we omit to state that from the United States, in which NATURE circu- 
lates more widely than any other English journal, we receive early proofs of many 
of the valuable contributions to scientific theory, exploration, and practice, the 
rapidly increasing number of which is one of the most remarkable indications of 
sc.entific progress to be noted in our time. 

We have, it need scarcely be said, correspondents in all the principal 
countries of Europe, and as our pages testify, our reviewers and other contributors 
are not confined to English men of science. We are gratified to state that we are 
able, when we deem it advisable, to be the medium of communication of the 
opinions of the most eminent men of science in Europe and America on any im- 
portant subject attracting general attention. Any one looking over the seventeen 
volumes of NATURE will find there as contributors, at one time or other, the most 
prominent names of our time. 

That NATURE has thus been able to attract to her as contributors or cor- 
respondents, not only the leading scientific men of all countries, but many others 
who quietly cultivate science in their leisure hours in the most remote parts of the 
world, and that a love for science is spreading more and more, appear to the proprie- 
tors to indicate that in its new form NATURE will prove more attractive and use- 
ful, because fuller and more varied, than ever. 


Subscriptions: Yearly, 28s.; Half-Yearly, 14s. 6d.; Three Months, 7s. 6d. 
OFFICE: 29 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCOXXIII. (for MAY), price Is. 
CONTENTS 
1. SEBASTIAN, By Cooper. Chapters 13—18 (Concluded). 
2. NOVELISTS AND NOVEL-WRITING IN ITALY. By Lipa VILLarI. 
3. A PLEA FOR THE PEASANT. By Major W. J. Buren. 
4. “A GOOD MAN” AND “SOME ANSWER.” Two Sonnets. 


5. BOHEMIAN LITERATURE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Professor A. W. WARD. 


6. THE LAW OF THE FOREST. By Cartes SuMNER MAINE. 
7. MILITARY TRAINING IN GERMANY. By Lieut.-Colonel LonspALe 
A. Hatz, R.E. 


8. OUR FUTURE HOPE. An Easter Hymn. By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
9. THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. By Joun THEODORE MERz. 


SECOND EDITION, revised, enlarged, and in part re-written. 


PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE, a Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the various Schools of 
Painting ‘from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, inclusive. By 
THompsox. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. (This day. 
The MORNING POST calls it: ‘‘A very remarkable memoir of the 
great schools of painting, and a singularly lucid exhibition of tne 
principal treasures of all the chicf and some of the smaller picture galleries 
of Europe. This unpretending book which does so much for the history of 
art is also a traveller's guide-book ; a guide-book, moreover, so convenient 
in arrangement and comprehensive in design that it will not fail to become 
the companion of the majority of English tourists........The large crowd 
of ordinary connoisseurs who cnly care to know a little about pictures, and 
the choicer body of intelligent students of all artistic objects that fall in 
their way, will extol the compact little volume as the model of what an art 
explorer’s wade mecum should be. It will also be found in the highest 
degree serviceable to the more learned connoisseurs and erudite authorities 
on the matter of art.” 


J)ICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign, with Illustrations and Wood- 
cuts. Edited by Grorce Grove, D.C.D. (To be completed in about 
Twelve Quarterly Parts.) SECOND PART now ready, 3s. 6d. 
“ Promises to be a most thorough and interesting work, which no one 
who cares to understand music and its history will be without.” 
Fortnightly Review. 


Tv 
SWALLOW -FLIGHTS. By Mrs. Moutrroy. 
Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“ There is much music in the little volume, much graceful fancy, and a 
very creditable command of versification.”—Pull Mall Guze/te. 

“The poems have another and rare merit ; with all their imaginative 
force, they are pervaded by the depth and sw eetness of perfect womanhood, 
and entirely free from that trick of mannishness into which intellectual 
‘women are sometimes betrayed.” — Academy. 

“* It is not too much to say of these poems that they exhibit delicate and 
rare beauty, marked originality, and perfection of style. What is still 
better, they impress one with a sense of vivid and subtle imagination, and 
that spontaneous feeling which is the essence of lyrical poetry.” 

Atheneum. 


BENEDICTA. By Mrs. Atrrep 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ * Benedicta’ is altogether a fine and poetical conception, brought out 
with a feminine grace and delicacy of feeling, as well as a vigour of touch, 
that are far from common in fiction.” —Scotsman, 

“‘ The story is full of vigorous conception and clever dialogue. It is 
written with fine moral 24 and is in every respect very clever and full 
of promise.” —British Quarte: 

decidedly 


WORD for WORD from HORACE.— 


(THE LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author 


of “The Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. ewith Portraits 
engraved by C. H. Jeens. 2 vols. 32s. [Next week. 


MR. A. R. WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


(TROPICAL NATURE; and other Essays. 


By ALFRED RvussEL WALLACE. 8yo. 12s, [This day. 


By the same Author. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS, 
with a STUDY of the RELATIONS of LIVING and EXTINCT 
FAUNAS as elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, and Maps, 42s. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the Orang Utan 
and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel. With Studies of Man 
and Nature. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL SELECTION: Contributions to the Theory of. 


New Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


of DYNAMIC: an Introduc- 


tion to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By 
Professor W. K. CLirrorD, F.R.S. Part I. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [TAis day. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs of a Disciple 


of the Lord. Second Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


** Full of intellectual power, wide knowledge, and spiritual insight; and 
in many ways it fully recognises both the divine character and the super- 
natural power of Our Lord.” — British Quarterly Review. 

“ Of extraordinary talent and originality bordering upon genius.” 

Examiner. 

*‘ The book will live, we think, and deservedly live.” —Vonconformist. 


DEAN CHURCH’S NEW VOLUME. 


HUMAN LIFE and its CONDITIONS. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1876-78. With Three 
Ordination Sermons. By R. W. Cuunrcu, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. 63, (This day. 


CHEAPER EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


(THE MYSTERY of MATTER; and other 


ESSAYS. By J. ALLANsON PicTox. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 

ConTENTS : The Mystery of Matter—The Philosophy of Ignorance —The 
Antithesis of Faith and Sight —The Essential Nature of Religion—Christian 
Pantheism. 


TNSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Pr ti By D. Hacx Tuxe,M.D. Crown 
8vo. 63. [This day. 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Means and Ends of Economic Production. With an Appendix on the 
Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By RowLanpD Hamitron. 
8vo. 12s. 


THE PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS 


considered in RELATION to the WANTS of other CITIES and of PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE GARDENS. By W. Rosinson, F.L.S. Second Edition, 


om Literally Versified. By W.T.THoRNToN,C.B. Crown 8vo. 
[This day. 


revised, 8vo. with Illustrations, 25s. (/mmediately. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 27, 1878, 
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